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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 

HAD known of the existence of these 
Reminiscences almost from the time 
when they were written, — except the 
Postscript, which, as appears from its date, was 
added about a month before the author's death. He 
frequently read the Reminiscences to my brothers, 
my sister, and myself — his desire being to interest 
us in his 'native country * (as he always called Glen- 
goyne in a tone of affectionate warmth), and in its 
former people, with their primitive ways, the fine 
features of their character, and their peculiarly ex- 
pressive dialect — so soft and genial in its tone ; and 
it was so soft and genial, so couthily kind, when 
spoken or read to us in his much-loved voice. He 
was at times himself so affected by some of the 
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stories of his Reminiscences that his voice quivered 
virith emotion as he read, while we, the listeners, 
were not unfrequently in tears. This was especi- 
ally the case at the reading of the story of * Little 
Janet.' The tenderly pathetic tone with which he 
read that story always touched us deeply. We 
could not hear it too often, and yet the effect 
was ever the same. It never became common- 
place either to him or to us. 

His reading of the deathbed scenes of John 
Ki nelly, John Fairweather, and Bella Fairweather 
was very impressive. We wept over John Kinelly's. 
We felt as if raised to the seventh heaven while he 
read of John Fairweather's last moments. The 
tone of his voice, and his large hazel-brown eyes 
glowing with inspiration, kindled by the thought 
of those early days when John and he were so 
entirely one in spirituality of mind and in right- 
eousness of life, appealed to our hearts in a way 
that it is impossible for me to describe. And none 
of us who listened to his account of the scene of 
Bella's death can ever forget that expression of 
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earnest and tender regret with which he read, — 
regret that she had been cut off so prematurely 
from all the good work of which she was the 
moving spirit and regulating mind, and to which 
her heart had been so devoted. 

How real all the people of the Reminiscences 
became to us, and still are to me ! Old Andrew 
and Mary his wife, Jamie Watt, Auld Drainy with 
Brownie the cow, Little Janet, the Cairnton 
Folks, the KinelHes, and the others, lived and 
moved for us in that primitive world with all their 
simplicity of manners and life, and died when their 
time came and were carried to ' The Bonny Kirk- 
yaird of Glengoyne.' 

My father and I often talked over his Remin- 
iscences ; and on one occasion, not long before his 
death, I said to him that there was one feature of 
them which had struck me, although I had not 
remarked it to him before ; and that was that the 
goodness — almost the monotonous goodness — of 
most of the people who are the subject of them 
might be apt to produce the impression that 
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Glengoyne must have been exceptionally fortunate 
in having no black sheep in it. 

He looked at me, and in a tone of pathetic 
earnestness said, 'The black sheep, as you call them ! 
Oh no ! I do not think my stories ought to pro- 
duce such an impression. We all know too well 
that black sheep, like the poor, shall always be with 
us ; and they unfortunately were and still are to 
be found in Glengoyne as well as elsewhere. Our 
variable human nature, with its frequent want of 
balance, physically or mentally or both, will ever 
have a tendency to fail on the weaker side when its^ 
surroundings are favourable to failure ; and then 
the poor unfortunate black sheep is the result. 
The sheep of my Reminiscences, however, are not 
all white. There is Bell Cross and her husband,, 
for example, who were by no means white. John 
Kinelly again was a mixture of white and black, 
— more sinned against than sinning, the black 
coming on him from the outside j while Auld 
Drainy had so much of what I would call true 
Christian chivalry in him that, notwithstanding all 
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his roughness, I would class him as a white sheep 
with streaks of black — although one of no ordinary 
type. But my real object in these Reminiscences, 
while describing the character and manners of life 
of certain inhabitants of the Parish (each of whom 
was entirely different from the others, — ^not at all 
monotonous, if you look at them rightly, and all 
of whom I knew), was to make prominent those 
leading features which specially interest me, and 
which, while being rooted and grounded in the 
reality of their everyday life in all its variety, have 
the effect of ideals which it would be good for 
us to have before us as inspiring influences and 
guiding examples, whatever the rank in life of the 
subjects of these ideals may be.' 

I had frequent conversations with my father 
about the dialect of his ' country.' He was always 
particular in distinguishing it from the Aberdonian 
dialect to the north, and that of Forfar to the 
south. Each of the three dialects, he used to say, 
corresponded more or less, in its main features, with 
certain mental characteristics and facial peculiarities 
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of the people who spoke it. The Aberdonian 
was reticent and inquisitive, with a calculating 
regard for self ; while his firmly-set lips, and the 
tendency of the muscles of his olfactory organ, 
with those adjoining it, to draw themselves into 
a kind of peculiarly expressive concerted action, 
harmonised well with the special dialect and 
accent, and with the measured firmness and pawky 
deliberativeness in manner and voice of his utter- 
ances in general. 

The Forfarian, according to my father, was not 
reticent and was not inquisitive, while his facial 
features showed habitual easy, although not weak 
relaxation, with an unrestrained growth of nose 
and lips. His voice, accent, and choice of expres- 
sion often gave him mental relief and secured satis- 
fection as regards wished-for result by an irresistible 
torrent of powerful language, largely composed of 
local idiomatic forms of expression, with a homely 
originality which is the very antithesis of the quiet 
calculating character of the Aberdonian. 

The middle dialect, that of his own 'country,' 
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my father used to say, had all the good qualities 
of the other two without either of their opposite 
extremes. It had nothing of the granitic hard- 
ness and deliberative self-centred direction of the 
one, nor the torrential freedom and force of the 
other. The features of the people were fairly 
regular and their manners quiet. There was a 
pleasant but not obtrusive geniality in the tone of 
their voice and in their specially native words and 
phraseology, which was upon the whole express- 
ive of individual contentment and a happy social 
relationship. 'The dialect of Andrew and Mary,* 
to give my father's own words on one occasion, 
' always sent a glow of warmth through my heart 
as I listened to their talk — especially when exclu- 
sively between themselves ; but there were many 
beautiful and delightfully - expressive words and 
phrases of the generation previous to theirs which 
were dying out just as I left my country, and which 
I fear are lost forever. I can recall a few of them 
— but very few ; and it is with deepest regret that 
I am unable to recall more. Even the dialect 
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of Andrew and Mary I found on my last visit to 
Glengoyne, after they were both in its "bonny 
kirkyaird," had become almost a dead language, and 
it will soon be forgotten. The many changes in 
the occupants of the land, with the Board School 
education, will before long level down the everyday 
language of Glengoyne to a species of barbarous 
English, foreign to the genius of the place and the 
people, — as in former days.' 

'Do you not exaggerate the differences,' I re- 
marked to my father, ' between the dialects of your 
" country " and the neighbouring districts ? Might 
not Auld Drainy, for example, pass for a vociferous, 
free, outspoken Forfarian such as you describe the 
southern neighbour, and George Cross for a pawky 
Aberdonian who knew how to make a bargain in 
his own interest ? ' ' Oh no,' was the reply, ' Auld 
Drainy, with all his rough exterior and ready power 
of tongue, was essentially a Glengoyne man. He 
was so in dialect to perfection ; his features were, as 
far as I remember, a good example of Glengoyne 
regularity, although with more force in them than 
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was at all common ; and when he showed himself 
at his best there was not a man in the parish who 
had more of that soft and soothing element both in 
speech and in manner which was so characteristic 
of my countrymen. Then as to George Cross, 
he, on the opportunity occurring, merely wanted 
to exhibit to the Aberdonian the power of his 
proud purse, and to let him see how the some- 
what despised Glengoyne man could outwit him in 
his own special line of bargain-making. George's 
reputation at home, as I always heard, was that of 
a quiet, kindly, unselfish man, as were both his son 
William and his grandson John after him.' 

My father was in every sense a good man — high 
in moral tone, sensitively honourable in all business 
relations, warm, genial, and open-hearted as a friend, 
sympathetic with human nature on all its sides, 
tolerant of the weaknesses of the weak, kindly and 
playful with the young, ever ready to help where 
help was needed j and in matters of religion, form 
was to him nothing except in so for as he found 
it to be an element of union in social religious life ; 
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but looking at it in that light, he not only did not 
object to forms of worship, however divergent from 
each other, but readily and sympathetically adopted 
any form for the time when it afforded the oppor- 
tunity of joining in sympathetic devotion, whoever 
the worshippers might be, if their sincerity appealed 
to his ever open heart. 

It is impossible for me to convey in words any 
adequate idea of what my father was in his own 
home, especially to us his children — how affection- 
ate, how tolerant, how patient, how wise in all 
his treatment of us. I do not remember him ever 
using peremptory language to us — ordering us 
either to do this or not to do that. It was his 
spirit which somehow entered into us and inspired 
and guided us. After the death of our most loving 
and gentle mother, whose life's work was absolute 
devotedness to him and to us, he became both 
father and mother in one. All her soft and gentle 
spirit appeared to have passed into his ; and for 
the remainder of his days, the mother's gentle 
tenderness was added to the father's guiding wisdom. 
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My father's end came suddenly and sadly. He 
was in his usual health and genial good spirits, when 
one morning his foot was caught by a fold of the 
sheet as he was getting out of bed, with the result 
that he fell head-foremost on the floor. My wife 
and I heard the fell and rushed into his room. We 
found him lying stunned where he had fallen ; but 
after we had raised him and got him into bed 
he recovered consciousness, when he explained to 
us how the accident had happened. The shock 
of the fell, however, affected seriously his weak 
heart, and in two days he passed away from us 
quietly — as if going into a peaceful sleep. 

The blank was a very sad one for us, and even 
our dear little boy, although only four years old, was 
deeply affected because 'Grandy' lay so still and 
would not speak to him. He seemed to feel that 
something sadly mysterious had befallen his grand- 
father, and cried bitterly when he saw the coffin 
carried away on the funeral day. It so affected 
his nervous system that he immediately began to 

show symptoms of chorea, which are still persistent, 

b 
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and which our doctor says may continue until he 
grows into manhood. 

My wife and I were both much touched by the 
* Postscript ' to the Reminiscences, when we dis- 
covered it on examining the manuscript after my 
father's death. We were not aware of its existence 
before. His fine spirit — purified, elevated, and freed 
from care, yet maintaining all its loving sympathy 
and pleasant geniality with a growing reverential 
sense of an ever-increasing nearness to the ' Father 
of our Spirits ' — comes out fully in it, — just as we 
knew him in these last days. 

We also found another manuscript which we 
had not before seen, although we were aware of its 
existence — an autobiographical account of my 
father's own life from the time he left his 'native 
country ' for Invergarron until he retired from 
business after the death of my mother. It is 
intensely interesting to us the members of his 
family. Yet there is much in it of Edinburgh 
professional and social life, extending over a period 
of more than fifty years, which would no doubt be 
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interesting to others, and might form a healthy 
stimulus to young men at the commencement of 
their professional career, — showing them a fine 
example of how a country lad without friends or 
influence may, by diligent and unselfish application 
to his duties, and guided by high principle, rise to 
a position of honour, trust, and usefulness in his 
profession, and die in a good old age, beloved and 
regretted by all who knew him. 

The family have been urged to print that manu- 
script as well as these Reminiscences, for the private 
reading of their many old friends, but they have 
been unable to give their consent, as it was probably 
intended for family perusal alone, while they feel 
it to be so tenderly sacred to them that they must, 
for the present at all events, withhold it from the 
eyes of others. 

JOHN ALEXANDER GAIRDNER. 

Edinburgh, \st September 1900. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PARISH AND ITS FORMER INHABITANTS 




I . General Features of the Parish 

HE Parish of Glengoyne lies to the south 
of the Grampian range towards its 
eastern end. It slopes downwards for 
some miles from its mountain background into a 
kind of lowland of lesser hills, most of which in 
early summer are rich in the golden glow of the 
whin and the broom. The lower lands are more 
or less cultivated — the many marshes and bogs 
of sixty years ago having almost all disappeared. 
To the west and south, the parish is bounded by 
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the Goyne, which flows through the Glen from 
which it takes its name. The Goyne is not a 
stream of suflicient dignity to be called a 'river,' 
while its width of bed and the depth and darkness 
of its numerous pools rank it quite above a ' burn.' 
It is therefore known as a * water' — the 'water 
of Goyne ' — which raises it to a stream of middle- 
class magnitude. 

The upper part of Glengoyne, with its heathery 
hills on either side, if not strikingly picturesque, is 
pleasant to wander through, especially on a summer 
day, while you listen to the varied voices of the 
mountains — the ' solemn bleat ' of the sheep, the 
musical call of the curlew, the ' croak croak ' of 
the raven, the ' bick-bick-birr ' of the moorcock, 
and the hum of the far wandering bee, tempted by 
the rich bloom of the heather to seek in it replenish- 
ment for its winter store. 

The middle part of the Glen, with its cultivated 
fields and patches of waste ground, sloping upwards 
from the banks of the stream, are less interesting. 
The lower end of the valley, however, is well 
wooded, and more picturesque, with better soil 
and a milder climate than any other part of the 
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parish. Here is the residence of the Laird of Glen- 
goyne, the parish church, the manse, the church- 
yard, and various remains of antiquity. 

2. The Four Laird's Lands 

m 

Several small streams — ranking only as * burns ' 
— descend from the slope of the Grampians to the 
Goyne, and in a general way divide the parish into 
the four * laird's lands.' The largest of these burns, 
the Airdochy, runs for about two miles through a 
pretty little pastoral valley of its own, the gently 
sloping braes of which are partly covered with 
whin and broom, while abundance of primroses 
form their principal attraction in spring. After 
following its course for about three miles, the 
Airdochy quietly loses itself in the Goyne. 

The Airdochy bounds on the east the land of 
Ardvaird, which consists of a few moderate-sized 
farms, with a fine pastoral and grouse moor stretch- 
ing up into the Grampians for many miles. Ard- 
vaird is the property of the laird of Drumfed, whose 
residence, the Castle of Drumfad, is in the adjoining 
parish, so that there is no resident laird in Ardvaird. 
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Immediately to the east of the upper part of the 
Airdochy lies the laird's land of Dumbreck, which 
also consists of one or two small farms, and a long 
stretch of moorland, like that of Ardvaird, extending 
back into the Grampians ; while to the east of the 
lower course of that burn lies the 'laird's land' of 
Langartj which, sixty years ago, was mostly laid 
out in still smaller farms, partly arable and partly 
consisting of moorland on the lower hills of greater 
or less extent, with a few marshes or bogs still re- 
maining in the hollows. This is the central land 
of the parish and does not reach the Grampians on 
the north, or the valley of the Goyne on the south. 
It was until recent years, — as indeed also were Ard- 
vaird and Dumbreck, — quite bare of wood, except 
a few melancholy Scotch firs and stunted ash trees, 
which at one time had surrounded kailyards that, 
in the course of consolidation of the smaller posses- 
sions, had disappeared, leaving only the little clumps 
of trees as memorials of their former existence. 

The views from various parts of Langart are 
extensive in almost every direction. There is, in 
particular, one spot from which there is not only 
a wide horizon on all sides, but picturesqueness of a 
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striking kind. This spot is known as the Cairn 
of Cairnton, although no cairn now exists. There 
was, however, a large cairn there in former days. 
Its site is in the centre of a moor 5 and the circle 
of distant surrounding hills, with their varied 
grouping and soft waving outlines, form, as seen 
from it, an exceedingly pleasant prospect. 

The Cairn of Cairnton was carted away many 
years ago, and its stones were used partly for filling 
drains and partly for being broken into metal for 
new farm roads. 

The laird's land of Glengoyne is the most 
southerly in the parish. It is of greater extent 
than any of the other three, and its soil is the best. 
Mr. MoUeson, the laird, was sixty years ago the 
only resident proprietor in the parish, while the old 
house of Glengoyne was the sole country gentle- 
man's residence within its borders — far and wide 
as these borders were. 



3 . The People and their Industries 

The parish was and still is entirely rural, with 
the exception of one village of about two hundred 
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inhabitants, named Drumfiddes, towards its south- 
eastern border in the land of Glengoyne, and one 
small hamlet consisting of a few scattered thatched 
houses, with their little crofts running up the back 
of a ridge towards a wide moor in the land of 
Langart. That hamlet was named Cothill. 

The soil of the parish, with the exception of that 
in the lower part of the valley of the Goyne, being 
thin and poor, in most seasons yielded but scanty 
crops. 

None of the ferms in the parish were large, and 
the 'four -horse farmers' ranked next in social 
position to the Laird of Glengoyne, the minister, 
and the parish schoolmaster, who was looking 
forward to a church and manse in time. 

On most of the ' four-horse farms ' there were 
small subtacks of four or five acres, with two cows 
and a stirkie, besides single cottar houses with only 
a kailyard for poor people — mostly too old for hard 
work ; and in the course of the sketches which 
follow I may give some details as to the occupation 
and the social life of these ' crofters ' and ' cottars,' 
as they would now be called, — a race, however, 
which has long since disappeared from the parish. 
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4. Drumfiddes 

The village of Drumfiddes in those early days 
was a stirring little ^townie.' Its chief industry 
was hand -loom weaving ; and the weavers of 
Drumfiddes were in the habit of showing on 
occasions great vigour and agility, both of body 
and mind. They were zealous 'reformers/ many 
of them having been at Paisley, the headquarters of 
hand-loom weaving and of liberal politics in Scotland 
in those days ; and at times they were not un- 
accustomed to assert their principles with the aid of 
their fists — especially at local fairs when challenged 
by the men of the plough, whose slower intellects 
generally took the side of their Tory masters, who 
again considered it a first duty of the farmer, in 
the great Reform Bill agitation, to take the side of 
his laird. 

The ancient industry of Drumfiddes has long 
since left it, and it has become a very quiet village 
indeed, — the main occupation of its inhabitants now 
being to let their cottages for summer visitors ; and 
it is wonderful how this new industry has trans- 
formed the external appearance of the 'townie.' 
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What with its chalybeate well, its white- washed 
walls, its front flower-plots and showy curtains in 
the windows — not to speak of carpets, mats, and 
wonderful pictures on the walls of their rooms by 
way of decoration — it is really quite a gay and 
smiling little watering-place. I am not surprised 
that people from our smoke-begrimed cities, both 
to the north and south of it, whose circumstances 
do not admit of their seeking summer quarters at 
the more fashionable resorts, should be attracted to 
this quiet spot of restful retirement, with its 
delightfully fresh and invigorating air, for their 
few weeks of summer holiday. 

5. Cothill 

The hamlet of Cothill is not now what it was 
any more than the parish capital, Drumfiddes, is its 
former self. It was a very lively, social hamlet of 
about ten or twelve houses, each having its ' tackie ' 
of land for two or three cows attached to it — with 
its three or four shoemakers, its hand-loom weaver, 
its cart- and wheel - wright, its tailor, its general 
merchant, and its dame school for small children. 
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• 

It also had its ' provost,' as the leading shoemaker 
of the place \yas designated. He earned this title 
by his physical and mental vigour and his wise 
sayings, which were usually accepted as laws by his 
neighbours, and he was thus constituted a kind of 
ruler among them. John Cross was his name, and 
he had a son of some vigour also called John. 
Father and son were spoken of as ' old provo ' and 
'young provo.' The two might be seen marching 
up the kirk road on Sunday together on their home- 
ward way, a full half-mile ahead of everybody else. 
They liked to be leaders on the kirk road on 
Sundays as well as in the hamlet on other days. 

But the change which has overtaken Cothill is 
a sad one. It now consists of but one farm into 
which all the 'tackies' have been absorbed, with 
its steading of modern, formal, slated buildings. 
The small clumps of Scotch firs and stunted ashes 
are still there to mark the sites of the kailyards of 
the former inhabitants. 



6. The Crosses of Langart 
In each of the laird's lands the general character 
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of the inhabitants differed more or less in old times, 
and the differences could not in all .cases be easily 
accounted for. The most remarkable peculiarity of 
character, however, showed itself in the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the land of Langart. 
Cross was the leading name in that land. The 
numerous Crosses had farms at little more than 
nominal rents. Besides their farming, many of 
them carried on a shoemaking business, and as 
they were famous for the quality of their shoes, 
they had an extensive demand for them from far 
and near. 

Their manner was grave and reserved, and they 
took very little part in' the merrymakings or 
festivities which were common among their neigh- 
bours of the other laird's lands, while anything 
like looseness of conduct or language usually pro- 
voked reproof in a few emphatic words which 
seldom were without effect. 

The Crosses of Langart were certainly a peculiar 
people, and the tradition regarding them was that 
Cross of Crossland in Ayrshire and two younger 
brothers had fought on the Covenanters' side at 
Bothwell Brig and had to fly for their lives. They 
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turned their faces to the north and settled in the 
land of Langartj where each of them received from 
the laird of that day, who sympathised with the 
cause for which they had fought, a holding of land 
of some extent on a long lease at a nominal rent. 
These three brothers were the ancestors of the 
Crosses of Langart ; and their Covenanting serious- 
ness of mind and gravity of manner are remarkable 
features of their descendants to this day, although 
there is not one of them now in the land of 
Langart. 

7. Changes since the Old Days 

As a boy I was familiar with the parish and its 
people, and many were the happy days I spent in 
it ; but I left it more than sixty years ago to work 
my way in the world elsewhere in an altogether 
different part of the country. I returned occasion- 
ally to visit the places which had been so interesting 
to me as a boy, and to renew my friendship with 
my early companions. At each successive visit — 
generally after the lapse of several years — I found 
that the old well-remembered feces and the familiar 
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homely dwellings were gradually disappearing, while 
the ancient landmarks were being more and more 
removed. 

Several of the open moors over which I had 
been accustomed to roam so freely had been enclosed 
and planted, and had become thriving plantations 
which relieved the country of its previous monoton- 
ous barrenness of aspect, and had added to it an 
element of picturesqueness and interest. Yet that 
change more than anything else obliterated or con- 
cealed those physical features which were of special 
interest to me — so intimately associated with my 
early life. 

My last visit to Glengoyne was after an absence 
of ten years, and I was then more struck than I had 
been before with the remarkable changes which had 
been gradually brought about in the course of half 
a century. All the inhabitants of my boyhood days 
had disappeared except two : Andrew Davidson, the 
' ditcher,' and his wife Mary Murray (her maiden 
name, by which she continued to be called in accord- 
ance with local custom) were all that remained of 
the old people of the land of Langart, and I do not 
think there were in the whole parish more than 
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half a dozen people whose faces I would have 
known. Not a single representative of the race 
of Cross remained. The former life-renters had 
all died out, the comfortable thatched houses which 
they were content and happy to occupy had dis- 
appeared, the smaller holdings had been thrown 
into larger ones, with new dweUing- houses and 
steadings of a more modern style, while all 
the small crofters and cottars had ceased to 
exist. 

As the soil in the greater part of the land in the 
parish was poor, it was difficult for the modern 
occupiers, who had succeeded the former tenants — 
whose rents had in many cases been little more 
than nominal — to make ends meet even in ordinary 
times, and when the prices of farm produce went 
down and the then prevailing agricultural depression 
overtook them, many had no alternative but to 
relinquish their holdings, and in consequence of 
difficulty in reletting, the lairds had to take 
farms into their own hands, while most of those 
tenants who remained had still a hard struggle 
to retain their farms, paying what rents they 
could. 
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The lairds, of course, were also suffering in con- 
sequence of reduction in rents, and the accumulation 
of arrears, much of which would never be paid, 
while the farms in their own occupancy barely met 
the expense of working them. 

In the old days the poor were not felt to be a 
burden on the parish, as they now are, with increas- 
ing rates. They lived either with their relations or 
in small thatched but comfortable cottages by them- 
selves not far from them. They got their weekly 
allowance from the 'kirk plate.' Their relations 
and neighbours aided with meal and milk, while 
they had their kailyards, the produce of which 
helped wonderfully in providing them with whole- 
some food. The old women span, knitted, or 
undertook occasional odd light jobs for the farmers, 
which brought them in a little extra meal and 
potatoes. The old men occupied their time in 
making * heather rapes' for thatching purposes, or 
they manufactured mats and brooms from a sort 
of long fine moss known as ' lang fog.' 

These poor people generally received much 
kindly attention from their neighbours, and in 
many of their houses pleasant 'forenight' gather- 
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ings frequently were held, when stories were told 
by the old folks, and popular songs, frequently of 
local interest, were sung by the young. Many a 
pleasant evening I spent when a boy at such cottage 
gatherings. 



CHAPTER II 



I VISIT WOODHEAD 




I . Old Andrew Davidson and his JVife^ 

Mary Murray 

CALLED on old Andrew when last 
visiting Glengoyne to renew my former 
acquaintance with him and his wife 
Mary, and to talk over old times. I found him 
sitting on a turf seat in front of his cottage. I 
recognised the features, although age had whitened 
his hair since I had last seen him, while his once 
stalwart figure had shrunk into decrepitude. He 
rose as he saw me approaching, and looked at me 
with a doubtful scrutiny. 

' I daresay you do not know me, Andrew,' \ 



said. 



'Fm raither dull o' hearin' noo,' he replied. 
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putting his hand behind his ear. ^Ye'U need to 
speak looder.' 

* I see you do not remember me,' I said. 

'Weelj maybe no an' maybe aye. Lat me 
see. Ou aye, I'm thinkin' I ken ye brawly, tho* 
like maseP you're leukin' the waur o' the wear. 
Deed, your heed is near as white's mine. But far 

^e-ffaiiiL.Willie ? Ye ken you was aye Willie 

nna but ca' you by the 
f^ A ^ >« u're noo a great man i' 

^^ *' . S ot say that I am a great 

I O p^ 0^ )rospered fairly well with 

\ C 3 -,: w sing is that I have three 

^ O fl & ik^ m^A 

»J «£ -. g O ' ' 5 one of whom is at the 

M .S "^ S * , f take all the cares of busi- 

,ti S 2; 5 od daughter also who has 

L^ ^ !3 2 ? loing man, a barrister in 

g g 8 a I 

il -S S ^ « mly has dun weel eneuch 

^ fi to be waiten' here noo in 

time comes.' 

* It's well-domgj /\nurew, that's the great thing 

in life, and not the station high or humble.' 
VOL. I c 
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' Aye, aye, weel-doin' wi' jist eneuch, an' a con- 
tentet mind, that's a' we need.' 

'You have done no ditching for a long time, I 
daresay, Andrew.' 

' Na, na, I'm ower auld and stiff for that noo, 
though I dinna like to be idle a'thegither. Licht 
bits o' jobbies I can du yet. Ye see our youngest 
dachter is mairriet to a neighbour fairmer, Sandy 
Fairweather, up at Hillfoot yonder, a real fine 
chiel, an' they dinna see us in want o' onything. 
The lave o' our bairns that are nae in Glengoyne 
kirkyaird are scattered here awa' there awa', and ean 
o' them is in Australy wi' thoosands o' sheep o' his 
ain. He doesna forget his auld father an' mither 
either.' 

'What's your age, Andrew? You must be a 
good many years older than I.' 

' Deed that I am \ I was auchty a month bye 
gane. Aulder nor you ! Ye canna be mair nor 
seventy or sae, I'm thinkin'.' 

'Just about it, Andrew. Now that I recollect, 
you were a full-grown man and working at the 
ditches when I was a boy at school.' 

'I mind that weel, Willie Gairdner, and you 
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were a bit royt loon and fond o' tricks like the 
lave o' the lathies. Fine I mind fan I lundered you 
an' anither lathie, Rob Collie, fa was mair o' a run 
deil nor you. Rob and you played me a pliskie 
eance fan ye hod ma pick and ma spade in a broom 
bussj an' I tint a hail forenoon's wark glowrin' 
about for them. But I got a haud o' ye baith and 
laboured ye weel wi' a swack broom cow.' 

' YeSj Andrew, I remember that as well as if it 
had been yesterday. You did give us a smart 
scourging with the broom switch, but the switch 
broke no bones and I daresay we were none the 
worse of the chastisement.' 

'Na, na, fient a bit the waur were ye. I 
wudna hae tean a stick that wud hae broken beans, 
for I liket the squeel lathies, though they were a 
wee tricky as lathies will be.' 

' Can you take a fairly good walk yet, Andrew ? ' 

'Ou aye, fan eance I'm set to the gate I can 
traivel a gey bit, bittock yet ? ' 

' I would like much if you and I could walk to 
some of the old places which we both knew to be 
so different long ago, and we might have some 
pleasant talk about the people who are gone, — most 
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of them I suppose to their long home in Glengoyne 
churchyard.' 

' Oh ! deed aye,' said Andrew with a sigh, 
'they're in Glengoyne bonny kirkyaird, an' the 
lave o's 'ill sune be there tu. Wud ye nae like to 
lie there amo' your forebears yersel', Willie ? ' 

'It is a bonny kirkyard, Andrew, but I have 
ties in the south stronger than the ties of my fore- 
bears. The best of wives and mothers is waiting 
for me in a pretty sunny spot in an Edinburgh 
cemetery ; and but for the parting with my 
children, who are so good to me, and do their best, 
by their sympathy and ever -ready helpfulness, to 
make up for my loss, I would welcome the day when 
it might please God that I should be by her side.' 

' There is my auld, rough hand, Willie. I 
didna like to speir, but I thocht there wis something 
sair aboot your heart j ' and Andrew gave me a 
kindly grasp which had heartfelt sympathy in it. 
How such sympathy levels us all up to a common 
brotherhood ! Indeed I then felt that Andrew was 
a genuine brother to me. 

'But where is Mary — your wife, Andrew ? ' I 
asked. 
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' Deed, she's nae far awa',' he replied \ and with 
that he called out, ' Guidwife, come awa' here.' 

The guidwife appeared at the door, looking 
rather shy at the sight of an unknown stranger 
talking to her husband. 

'Come awa', Mary, ye needna look sae sheep- 
faced as that. This is an auld freend, — Willie 
Gairdner— ye mind o' him.' 

Mary then came forward, holding out her hand 
to me in the most friendly way, exclaiming, ' Losh 
keep's a', fa wud 'a thocht it. An' it's jist yersel', 
Willie, tho' we hinna seen ye for mony a lang 
syne. Bit maybe I'm makin' ower free wi' a braw 
gentleman fae Edinburgh. Ye see I canna help 
it, you and I were sic freends fan we war at the 
squeel thegither. Mony a time ye helpet me wi' 
ma counts fan they were ower sair for me. I wis 
about your age, maybe twa or three year aulder. 
I wisna sae auld as Andrew, and sae I'm mair able 
noo to tak' care o' him.' 

' I'm glad to see you so well and so able to look 
after Andrew.' 

' Weel-a-wat she looks aifter me,' said Andrew, 
' and she thinks I can du naething for masel' ; but 
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by ma fegs she needs me to help her yet. I fesh 
hame some bawbees for ma orra jobbies noo and 
than, and they help to keep us baith cantie.' 

'You both need each other yet, like John 
Anderson and his wife, who went so happily down 
the hill together at the last.' 

' Ah ! that's a gran' sang,' said Andrew, ' and I 
think she can sing't yet. She was a famous singer 
in her young days. Deed there was nean in a' 
the land o' Langart fa cud sing sang or psalm like 
her j but for me I never cud sing a cheep. Noo, 
Mary, ma lass, lat Willie hear hoo ye can sing 
"John Anderson" yet.' 

Mary did not require pressing, and she sang to 
us that delightful old-age song with a tenderness of 
feeling, altho' her voice was not what it had been, 
which, in the special circumstances, quite over- 
came me, and I saw that Andrew felt it even more 
than I did. It was a beautiful picture which I can 
never forget — Mary standing beside her old partner 
in life, mentally realising with deep feeling, as she 
sang, the full application of the exquisitely beautiful 
words of the poet to their case, while the old man 
was conscious that he at least was very near the 
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bottom of the hill, and that their long companion- 
ship must soon come to an end. He looked at the 
singer with a tendef sympathy in his countenance 
and an expression in his eyes which betrayed a 
feeling that the time for saying farewell was not 
far ofF. 

After the song was ended we were all silent for 
a few minutes, and then Andrew, looking up with 
an assumed cheerfulness, said — 

' Ye see, she can sing like a mavis yet. Noo, 
Mary, we maun hae our cuppie o' tea, and Willie'U 
tak' a cup wi's.' 

' Yes,* I said, ' I will be very glad after my long 
walk.' 

We all then went into the cottage, and soon the 
tea was on the table, with scones of Mary's baking 
and delightful fresh butter which she had that day 
made herself. It was very welcome and refreshing 
to me, and I enjoyed it not the less that it was set 
in the kitchen, or the ' but,' as they called it, the 
other end of the cottage being the 'ben.' The 
floor was earthen but quite dry, and not uncom- 
fortable, with a large mat of 'lang fog,' manu- 
factured by Andrew, in front of the fire. My 
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attention was specially attracted to the beautiful 
damask table-cloth which covered the table, and 
the exquisite old china from which we drank our 
tea. Mary saw that I was interested in these, 
and she said to me, 'That table-cloth and cheena 
are mair nor a hunner year auld. They were pairt 
o' ma great- grandmither's furnishin' fan she was 
mairriet.' 

' Well,' I said, ' you may be proud of them, for 
they are exceedingly beautiful.' 

' Ou aye, I like ta hae them, for there's nae the 
marrow o' them a' hereabout nooadays ; but I hae 
ither auld things as weel. That bress crusie be- 
langed to ma great-grandfather. There's nae 
anither like it in a' the four lands.' 

' You don't use the crusie now, I suppose.' 

' Na, na, the whale oil and the rash week i' the 
crusie made a puir licht, but it wis the best we hed 
than. Noo ye see we're i' the fash in and hae a 
paraphin lamp which gies a gran' licht. It was a 
present fae our dachter's guidman.' 

' But that old crusie hanging up there you must 
feel a special interest in, as it no doubt is a memorial 
of many a pleasant evening which it has lighted up 
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for you in the past j and it has an interest for me 
too, I may say, for I remember that same crusie 
hanging from a big nail in your father's kitchen 
back stane at Parkneuk.' 

' Deed ye're richt there,' said Mary, ' and if ye're 
fond o' auld curiosities, I'll be glade to gie it ye for 
the sake o' mony lichtsome evenin's ye spent in 
the glimmer o't in ma father's hoose.' 

' Thank you much, Mary, and if you really can 
make up your mind to part with it, I will gladly 
accept it and keep it as a treasure in memory of our 
young days. 

' I must go and see some of the old places that 
v/ere so familiar to me long ago, although I will 
scarcely know them now. The people are all new, 
and I will of course know none of them. It is 
curious how new people with their new things and 
new arrangements make the old places look so 
strange.' 

2. The Brockhill Folks 

'Some of the folk are nae that new,' said 
Andrew, ' though they'll maybe leuk new to you, 
Willie. There's John Stark i' the fairm o' Brock- 
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hill in our land. He's been near twa nineteens 
there, and he has jist tean the fairm for anither 
nineteen for his son, as he is dune auld himsel' and 
nae langer fit for't. Weel, I believe he wis na here 
fan ye left.' 

'No, it was old William Affleck who was at 
Brockhill then \ and his father and his grandfather 
had been there before him. I suppose there are 
none of old William's people in the parish now.' 

' Na, feint ean o' them. William didna fesh up 
his faimly weel, and he was raither ill for takin' a 
drappie ower muckle at market times and sic-like. 
His sons didna du richt, and they war a' scattered 
here awa' there awa', an' William hed a sad time o't 
wi' them. They an' their father thegither bruke 
the heart o' their mither, puir body. It was a sad, 
sad case. She was fun' drooned in a wallee i' the 
hill ae Sunday aifternun. William aifter that 
keepet nae boonds wi' his drunken sprees, an' ae 
dark nicht he had missed his fit crossin' the little 
briggie ower the Goyne fan there was a spate on, 
an' he was fun' drooned niest day at the fit o' 
Cotters' haugh about twa mile doon.' 

'That is a sad story, Andrew. I remember 
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William well as a young man. His father died 
shortly before I left and William succeeded him in 
the farm.' 

' Ou aye, for a time he was vera weel behaved \ 
but he was gey saft, and fan he got amo' the couper 
chiels i' the fairs they used to male' 'im drink mair 
nor was guid for 'im, and he sune learned to like 
the drappie ower weel. A'm nae a teetotlar masel', 
but I never hed a black bottle i' the hoose, an' I 
never drank a drap at the fairs. Deed, I didna 
like it, and I liket waur the louse tongues and 
sangs o' the fouk fa war aye dabblin' in't.' 

3. Jamie Watty the Blacksmith 

'I have some pleasant recollections about this 
little place of yours, Andrew, as well as some not 
so pleasant. I always thought it a bonny, cosey 
spot in the shelter of the little plantation, with so 
fine an outlook from it to the west, and now I think 
it as bonny and cosey as ever.' 

'Weel, it is a fine bit placie, and the grun' is 
nae that bad. It's a real guid tackie for twa kye, 
but we keep only ean noo. It's a' we need. 
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We've been in't a lang time \ bit it wis Jamie 
Watt an' his wife fa war here in your young days. 
Jamie deed first, and syne his wife Marget Mill 
twa or three years aifter. It was fan Marget deed 
that we gat the placie, and that's mair nor fifty 
year sin syne.' 

' I well remember Jamie Watt, the smith. I 
think he was the biggest man I ever saw, — very tall 
and stout in proportion ; but he was unwieldy and 
slow in all his movements.' 

' Deed ye're richt, that wis jist the man j and he 
wisna vera trim in his wark. He got bits o' orra 
jobbies fae auld freends, but he didna du things 
neatly. Haith tho' he hed sae mony freends that 
he was aye duin' something for somebody, — makin' 
this an' mendin' that, an' sic-like.' 

' Yes, I remember Jamie's work well ; it was 
just like himself. Many a time in the evenings I, 
with other lads, used to go to his smithy for a little 
amusement. Often we took with us pocketfuls of 
potatoes to roast in the hot ashes of his smithy 
hearth ; and in those days I thought nothing was 
more delightful than a good potato roasted in 
Jamie's smithy. We laddies had little jobs of our 
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own which Jamie allowed us to carry out ; and on 
one occasion he permitted me to make a flourish 
out of an old file which I had got from a shoe- 
maker, and even helped me to finish it. You 
recollect what a flourish was, Andrew ? ' 

'Weel do I mind that, for mony a day afore 
thae lucifer matches cam' in, there was nae ither 
way o' lichtin' yer pipe or kinlin' an oot fire than 
wi' a flourish and a bit o' sharp-edged flint wi' 
paper match on't.' 

' I think I see you yet, Andrew, sitting on the 
side of your ditch, after you had finished your 
dinner, striking a light for your pipe with a flourish 
and a bit of flint and match.' 

' Ou aye, mony and mony's the time I've dune 
that, and I couldna aye get the match to tack. If 
it was a wee damp or if it hadna been weel eneuch 
saltpetred you might strik' awa' till doomsday and 
nae get a licht. Hech it was a weary aifternun for 
me fan the match wouldna tack and I didna get 
ma smok. Ye didna learn to smok fan ye was a 
lathie, an' ye'll nae mind about the makin' o' match 
an' the bather o' lichtin' we't.' 

*Oh yes, I remember well, Andrew. Every boy 
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in those days carried a flourish in his pocket if he 
could get one, as well as a piece of flint and a small 
parcel of match. Many a time I've made match. 
A piece of brown paper was steeped in a strong 
solution of saltpetre and gunpowder in water, and 
when taken out and dried it was ready for use as 
match. When a boy was not so fortunate as to 
possess a flourish, he generally had a knife and he 
used the back of it instead, so that most boys' 
knives were usually much worn away on the back 
by striking fire.' 

' I mind fine o' a' that. It was a kind o' a daft 
ploy wi' lathies to be aye strikin' fire and lichtin' 
bits o' match jist for the fun ae't \ an' sometimes 
they wud get an auld thrown-awa' black cutty pipe 
an' try a bit o' a smok on the sly, an' at ither times 
they war fond o' kinlin' fires o' the hillside, and 
muckle mischief they aften did, for fan they set fire 
to the whins or the heather it wisna sae easy to pit 
it oot.' 

' Well, you see Andrew, how the making of my 
flourish in Jamie Watt's smithy has led us away 
from our subject.' 

' But fat wis our subjec' as ye ca't ? ' 
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'Jamie Watt.' 

'Weel, Jamie was a fine auld carl, and yet he 
wisna dune auld either fan he deed. The loons as 
they passed to the squeel or the merchant's wud 
gi' 'im a bit lift wi' his wark sometimes : they wud 
talc' out and in his twa kye for him, du a bit widen' 
or ho win' amon' his neeps, thrash a puckle corn in 
his barn ; and some o' them micht try chap about 
wi' him wi' the forehemmer on his study, though 
the forehemmer wis gey weichty for the biggest o' 
them.' 

' Yes, Andrew, many a time I have done turns 
Hke these for old Jamie, except trying stroke about 
with the forehammer, which I could scarcely lift. 
I could manage the flail very well in the barn, and 
often I have thrashed stroke about with Charlie 
Smart, whom you no doubt remember. He was a 
dwarf, rather short but very stout, had only a 
thumb and finger on one hand and two fingers on 
the other, with no joints at his elbows or his knees, 
but I never could match him with the flail. I 
always had to give in at last from loss of breath. 
Charlie was just about my age, I think. I have 
often wondered what had become of him.' 
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' Charlie is still liven, the only ean o' a' his 
father's big feimly. He lives wi' an auld wida 
body, a far-awa' freend o' his ain, in Drumfiddes, 
and is nae sae ill afF, for mony ean keeps him in 
mind, and he gets a little fae the parish.' 

' Then I must go to see him for the sake of our 
old friendship.' 

'Charlie, I'm sure, will be mair nor glade to 
see ye.' 

' Poor old Jamie Watt. My thoughts go back 
again to him. His smithy, if I remember, was 
between the barn and the house. It was a fine 
warm place for the school laddies and lassies 
warming themselves while passing on the cold 
frosty days.' 

' Ou aye ! It was a fine coothy place for mair 
nor the squeel bairns to warm themselves at on a 
cauld day. Maybe ye would like to leuk into it for 
auld lang syne. Jamie's fireplace is there yet jist 
as it wis in his day, and for lang the big bellows 
wis there tu, but it gaed a' to pieces bit by bit and 
there's nean o' it there noo.' 

We then walked into the smithy. Yes, there 
it was just as I remembered it, with the stone 
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seats on the raised hearth where we used to sit 
watching the glow of the fire and the sparks 
flying under Jamie's strokes, which were not of the 
most powerful. 

' There is the very anvil,' I said to Andrew as I 
saw it standing in its former place, 'on which Jamie 
used to ply his hammer.' 

' Aye, aye, I keepet the study as nean o' the 
smiths about wanted it, and it's been usefu' to me 
in mony ways. Deed afore the bellows fell to bits 
I used to do little jobbies masel' i' the smith 
way.' 

We then walkied out again, and looking at the 
long range of low thatched houses, I said to Andrew, 
' The houses are very much what they were in Jamie 
Watt's time ; even the old wide lum for the but 
end appears the same both inside and outside. 
When in the house at tea with you, I saw it was 
open to the sky, with the rantle-tree across it, the 
crook hanging from it, with your pot at the end of 
it, and the whole height of the lum to the top black 
with the soot of many years, — all just as in Jamie's 
time.' 

' Na, na, there has been little cheange ; but we 

VOL. I D 
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had to get a bit gratey put in to the fireplace for 
coals, which noo come by the railway. We canna 
get peats ony langer, as naebody 'ill be at the pains 
to gae to the hill to cast them.' 

' That wide lum with the crook and your kail- 
pot hanging from it has put me in mind of an old 
story, and I daresay you also remember it, Andrew. 
One winter day, when there was a good depth of 
newly-fallen snow on the ground, other three boys 
and I were passing to school. We had been 
amusing ourselves throwing snowballs at each other 
and at any one who passed. You were standing at 
Jamie's smithy door at the time, and thinking you 
were fair game for a ball, we were about to let fly 
at you, when two or three other young men came 
out of the smithy. We then thought better of it, 
and, pitching up our balls in the air, one of them, 
by ill luck, fell down Jamie Watt's lum. Jamie 
had just gone into his house for breakfast, and was 
watching the porridge pot being taken off the 
crook, when down fell the snowball into the pot 
along with a black mass of soot. Jamie came 
hirpling out, sputtering with rage, shaking his fists 
at us, and calling out to you, " Catch the loons, 
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Andrew, they have thrown a snawba' doon the 
lum and spiled a' ma porridge." 

'We at once cleared the plantation dyke and did 
our best to escape, but you followed hard in pursuit. 
I daresay we would have escaped but that the snow 
betrayed us and showed the various turns we took 
among the trees and bushes. At last you made up 
to us, and following us to school, reported our mis- 
behaviour to the Rev. James Brown, the master. 
You informed him of the offence of which we had 
been guilty and then left us to our fate.' 

' Weel I mind that little rumpus, Willie, but I 
didna ken at the time that the snawba' fell doun 
the lum by chance, and that it wisna a designed 
trick played on poor old Jamie, or I wud 'ave 
explained that to the maister.' 

' We explained that to him ourselves, but he 
would not believe us, and he told us that there were 
three things for which we must be punished — first, 
throwing the snowball down Jamie Watt's lum ; 
second, for going into the plantation, which was 
strictly forbidden ; and third, for being late for 
school. So we had to submit, and we all received 
with more or less heroic endurance six smart "smacks 
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on the lufe " with the muckle taws. I believe that 
was the last time I was punished at school, for I 
was a big lad then and left soon after. "Six smacks "^ 
with the muckle taws was the severest pimishment 
that the Rev. Jamie Brown was ever known to 
inflict.' 

'Jamie Brown wasna hard wi' the tards, and fan 
he did gie the sax smacks the sough o't was sune 
heard through a' the land o' Langart. But Jamie 
Watt and I put it richt for jre fan fouk were 
claverin' about it and ca'in' ye the warst getet loons 
i' the squeel.' 

' Poor Jamie Watt — I was really sorry for him 
when I saw the great tall unwieldy figure stumbling 
out from his door, with his capacious red nightcap 
on his head (which he always wore), and his broad 
leathern apron in front of him, helplesslv shaking 
his fists and calling out that we had spoilt his 
porridge. 

' I do not think that Jamie Watt lived long after 
that, for about that time I left the land of Langart 
for Invergarron, to attend Rodger^s school there 
for my further education before beginning some 
career in life, and I was at his funeral before I 
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left. I remember I sincerely mourned the death of 
the poor old man, for I came to be fond of his 
quiet and slow-going ways and of his simple good- 
nature ; and I was really sorry for poor Margaret 
his wife, who was left behind. The funeral was 
the largest I remember seeing in Langart, for 
Jamie had many sympathising friends. The coffin 
was made by Willie Durie the local carpenter, who 
whistled all the time he was at the work, as was 
his wont when making coffins ; but the tunes he 
whistled were not merry ones.' 

'I mind weel about Jamie's coffin and the 
makin' o't. Willie danced about in an odd way 
fan he was at the wark, — first at ae side o' the 
coffin and syne at the ither. He aye did that at 
coffin-makin', sayin' lood oot to himsel' noo and 
than, " Hey sail that 'ill do," or " Hey sail anither 
nail here," or " Hey sail this kist 'ill haud the fill 
o't." He was a queer body, Willie, and some 
fouk said he wis half daft, but nae a bit o' him wis 
daft. He aye kent to do weel for himsel'.' 

' I remember Willie Durie very well ; he was 
the famous maker of wooden " caps," as they were 
called, or beakers, which were so commonly used 
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then in almost every farm and cottar house in place 
of earthenware. The porridge cap was as well 
known on the table as the porridge pot was at the 
end of the crook.' 

'Ye're richt in sayin' that Jamie's burian' was 
a big ean ; bit du ye mind fou big the coffin wis ? 
It wis the biggest an' the heaviest I ever helpet 
to carry to Glengoyne kirkyaird. I mind ye 
offered to take an end o' a spoke, but I widna' lat 
ye, as it needed aucht strong men at the spokes, 
and they had to cheange gey aft, as they sune gat 
sair forfaughten wi' the weicht.' 

' Yes, I do remember that ; and the grave was 
very long and wide. The Watts' burying-ground 
was rather crowded, and to make room for Jamie's 
coffin two graves alongside of each other had to 
be opened for it.' 

'Ou aye, and there wis like to be a shangy 
about that as ean o' the graves that hed been 
opened belanged to anither branch o' the Watt 
faimly ; but it wis sune smoothed ower as nae 
Watt wid 'a liket to see Jamie buriet in ony ither 
pairt o' the kirkyaird.' 
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4. / accept my old Friends Hospitality 

It was getting towards evening, and Mary was 
preparing the simple frugal supper. I had re- 
entered the cottage with Andrew, when she said 
to me, ' Though yeVe been lang ust to gran' houses 
and ways, maybe, for auld lang syne, ye micht 
tak' a bed in oor ben end till the morn raither 
than gae back to Invergarron the nicht, for I 
racken the last train fae Drumfiddes is bye an' it 
wud be a lang way to traivel so late.' 

' Well,' I replied, ' I shall be very happy to stay 
with you if it will not put you about.' 

' Pit's aboot ! Na, na, Willie, it wud be a real 
pleasure tu's baith gin ye wud bide and jist put 
up wi' oor sober ways.' 

' Thank you, then I will ; and I would much 
rather spend the night here with my old friends 
than in the best hotel in Invergarron.' 

It was so arranged ; and after a little more 
pleasant conversation at the homely kitchen fire- 
side, Mary showed me to my bed in the ' ben end.' 

The room was very tidy, and although the floor 
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was earthen it was perfectly dry, and, with a piece 
of old home-made ' clouty carpet ' laid over it, I 
felt very comfortable. The bed was the old- 
fashioned country ' box bed ' with shutters in front, 
which in winter, according to custom, were always 
' drawn ' (shut) however many might be in the 
bed ; and there were not unfrequently four, lying 
heads and tails, where there was a young family. 
This secured warmth although at the expense of 
fresh air. 

I, however, did not 'draw' the shutters, as I 
preferred the fresh air. There was no risk of cold 
as it was then midsummer. I had a chaff bed to 
lie on, but a feather bolster and pillows ; and the 
sheets and blankets were faultlessly clean and fresh. 
I soon slept the sleep of the just, with an inter- 
mixture of dreams which were not unpleasant. 



CHAPTER III 



UP IN THE MORNING EARLY 



In the Field with Andrew 




DID not awake next morning until I 
heard Mary going out with her pail to 
milk Kimsey the cow. I looked at 
my watch and found that it was just six. Soon 
after I heard Andrew stirring about, and he 
followed Mary to the byre to be ready to drive 
Kimsey to the field when Mary was done with 
her milking. 

The morning sun was shining brightly in at 
my window, and I heard the pigeons cooing in 
the plantation, while a thrush was singing vigor- 
ously on the ' whin dyke ' which formed the 
boundary between Andrew's kailyard and part of 
the farm of Braidmuir. 
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I got up and followed Andrew to the field in 
which he was tethering his cow in the midst of 
a fine patch of clovery grass. 

The dew was glittering everywhere like thousands 
of diamonds of the brightest water, and the aroma 
of the clover filled the air with the most delightful 
perfume. The morning mist was still on the 
distant hills, but it was gradually moving upwards, 
breaking itself into separate masses and dissolving 
and disappearing in the bright blue sky above. 

'You are up and out early, Andrew,' I said. 
' Would it not be better for you to rest your old 
limbs for an hour or two longer in bed ? ' I asked. 

' Na, na, Willie. I hae my little wark to du ; 
an' I like yet to be out i' the caller air and sun- 
shine o' a mornin' like this. It's guid for the body, 
auld and dune as it is, an' it's guid for the soul tu. 
I feel as if I would like to sing wi' the birds and 
praise the Maker o' this gran' warld. It maks me 
sae happy and helps me aften to think hoo beautifu' 
that warld must be far there will be nae sorrow nor 
sighin' and nae need o' the sun because God Himsel' 
will be its sun. Ye see I'm jist on the border and 
it winna be lang till I'm ower't.' 
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'It will not be long until we are all over it, 
Andrew, and the more we make of this world and 
learn to love and use it aright, the more fitted I 
believe we shall be for that other.' 

' Deed ye're richt, Willie, and I never liket the 
preachin' that misca'ed this warld. Mony ean 
maks an ill use o' their share o't, but that's nae 
reason for misca'in' the warld itsel'. I've aye fund 
it a guid warld, and hae got naething but guid out 
o' it fan it wisna my ain faut.' 

'I quite agree with you, Andrew, and we both 
agree with the Psalmist, who says the works of the 
Lord are perfect. The Psalmist says nothing but 
good of God's works, although he says very severe 
things of bad people for misusing them, and he does 
not spare himself for things which he did wrong.' 

'Ye're richt there again, Willie. I aye liket 
the auld psalms. There is naething like them that 
I ken. The paraphrases are guid tu, bit they hinna 
the pith o' the psalms, an' as for the hymns which 
war sung i' the kirk the lest time I wis there, — for 
ye see I'm nae able to gae aft doon bye noo, — I 
thocht them puir feckless stuff. I'm aye catchin' 
mysel' singin' the psalms i' my mind, and sometimes 
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a paraphrase, — especially fan I'm oot by masel' in a 
mornin' like this ; bit I hae nae uptak' for thae 
hymns ava'. Whiles tu a sang o' Robbie Burns 
will come into my mind in place o' a psalm, bit I 
canna think there is onything wrang in that.' 

'No, no, Andrew, there is certainly nothing 
wrong in that, for God taught Burns to sing in his 
own way as well as David in his.' 

'I'm gled to hear ye say sae, for I've aft 
wondert fat some ministers micht say to me if they 
kent that I whiles lat psalms and sangs come into 
my mind cheek by jowl wi' ean anither.' 

' But I see Mary,' said I, ' waving her hand to 
us.' 

'Ou aye, she aft comes out and wags me 
hame to ma brakfast fan I'm busy thinkin' or 
singin' psalms or sangs i' ma mind to masel' an' 
am like to forget it. But come yer waas, and 
get yer bite and sup, for ye maun be hungry.' 

' Indeed, Andrew, this delightful morning air of 
Langart does make an appetite for breakfast, and I 
confess I'm ready for it.' 

When we entered the cottage, we found the 
great-grandmother's table-cloth on the table again, 
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with good oatmeal porridge, tea, home-made scones, 
and eggs ; and for an appetite such as the keen 
Langart air gives, I felt that no better breakfast could 
have been set before me. I ate that morning with 
a relish such as I had not experienced for years. 

When breakfast was over, I said to my good old 
friends, ' I propose to spend the day in taking a 
walk through some of those parts of the parish 
which have a special interest for me, that is, the old 
places with which I have so many early associations, 
although I will no doubt find them all changed and 
no longer old and such as I knew them.' 



CHAPTER IV 



DUMBRECFC SCHOOL 




I . My old Schoolmaster and Schoolmates 

WAS just thinkinY said Andrew, ' that 
you wud be wantin' to leuk aboot ye 
a bit the day, an' if ye dinna think o* 
gain' up to the hills, or as far doon as the kirkyaird, 
I micht manage to gae wi' ye.' 

'Nothing would gratify me more, Andrew, if 
you are able, but you must not think of overtask- 
ing yourself.' 

' Weel, I'll try't, ony way, an' if I canna traivel 
wi' ye a' the gates ye wud like to gaing, I can jist 
sit doon and rest on the tap o' a dyke fan I'm tired 
and lat you trudge on yersel'.' 

' Can you go with us, Mary ? ' I asked of the 
goodwife ; but she replied — 
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' Na, na ; I wud like it nae doubt, but I maun 
leuk aifter the hoose an' the denner and the coo an' 
the hens.' 

' Whenever you are ready, Andrew, I am ready,' 
I said, 'and I think I would like to see the old 
school if it is still in existence, or the site of it if it 
is gone.' 

' The auld squeel o' Dumbreck,' replied Andrew, 
' is awa' and there's nae a divot or stean o't left ; 
bit it is nae sae lang sin it wis knocket doon — jist 
twa year back. It hasna been a squeel sin the 
Squeel Board, as it is ca'd, cam' in. They hae 
bigget a gran' squeel like a palace about twa mile 
doon the road, an' weet day or dry day the bairns 
a' round about, big an' little, maun trudge til't, or 
their fathers will be ta'en afore the shirra an' fined. 
Aifter the palace was bigget a' the little squeelies 
roond aboot, that were sae convenient — for the 
little bairnies especially — were knocket doon or 
made into hooses for puir fouk to live in. Ye nae 
doot mind o' Jean Roost fa keepet Rob Lindlay's 
hoose at the fit o' Scurrihill aifter his mither deed. 
Weel fan Rob deed, the sticks and divits o' his bit 
hoosie war needed for Hefty's new byre, an' ae end 
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6* Dumbreck Squeel wis made into a hoose for 

auld Jean. She deed twa years sin svne, an' sune 

aifter that the auld squeel wis ta'en awa', ilka stick 

an* stean o't, to help to big a new bam for Muir- 

head. Murie was a canny chiel and he kent weel 

foo to work the auld stuff into a new biggin'.' 

'I remember John Ross was tenant of Muir- 

head when I was at Dumbreck School, and he was 

well liked by the scholars, as he allowed us to play 
hide-and-seek in his stackyard, and on a wet day 

he would tell us we might go into the barn and 

tumble about among the straw.' 

' Keep's a', it's a lang, lang time sin' John deed, 
an' his son Jamie fa had Muirhead aifter him 
didna du vera weel i' the fairm, for it's bit a 
puir place, an' he hed to gie't up. He gaed 
away to the South, and I dinna ken fat cam 
of 'im.' 

' Oh, I know about Jamie,' I said ; ' he came 
wandering to Edinburgh, got into a Bank there, 
with the help of the Laird of Langart, and he's 
now a great man, for he is the manager of a Bank 
in London.' 

' Weel, that beats a', but I'm real gled to hear't. 
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Jamie was aye fond o' learnin' — though he wisna 
guid at feirmin'.' 

'When you are ready, Andrew, I think we 
might go and see the place where the school was. 
It's not for from here.' 

'Na, na, it's nae far, it's jist alang the whin 
dykeside a bittock. Gie me ma pike-stafF, Mary.' 

Mary handed him his stout walking-stick with 
a sharp spike at the end of it, and we then set off 
on our pilgrimage together. We soon came to the 
little piece of moor-ground which was the school 
playground, now well covered with whin and 
broom. 

Andrew said, 'Ye'U mind the little bit murie 
far the scholars used to play at the ba' ? ' 

'I remember it well, Andrew, but it is much 
more overgrown with whin and broom than it was 
in my school-days. Many a time I have played at 
the ba' here, and there is the very place where big 
Geordie Cross used to stand to keep in the " back 
lick." Geordie was the biggest boy at the school, 
and he was rather slow and awkward in his move- 
ments, so that he never could scramble successfully 
in the thick of the game, but for keeping in the 
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back lick there was none like him. When the ball 
came up to him he used to give it such a stroke as 
sent it back over the heads of all the other players 
on both sides, and finished the game at once by 
sending it over the hail line.' 

* I mind Geordie fine ; he was a lang lathie, but 
never vera stoot, an' he didna live lang aifter he 
left the squeel. His sister Marget deed o' decline 
an' he teuk it aifter her an' deed tu. Their deaths 
wis sair on their father and mither,' 

* Margaret Cross, I remember, was of a very 
quiet, mild disposition, and she was soft and gentle 
in her manner ; she was a great treasure to her 
mother, who never was very strong, and Margaret, 
even when young, helped her wonderfully in look- 
ing after her younger brothers and sisters ; but 
when she was about seventeen she began to show 
signs of foiling health. Her delicate pale features 
and the pink tint in her cheeks showed what was 
coming, and before she was eighteen she was con- 
fined to bed. 

* I remember, and always with regret, a quarrel 
I once had with Geordie when she in her gentle 
way reconciled us. 
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' I had rabbits and so had Geordie. My rabbit 
house had got into a dilapidated state and required 
to be rebuilt. I then had a pair of adult rabbits 
and four young ones. I asked Geordie to keep 
them for me until I got my new house built, which 
he agreed to do. He had them about a month. 
When I went to Bogatyhead (his father's farm) 
to bring them back, Geordie suggested that I 
should give him a pair of the young ones for the 
care he had taken of my stock, but I was unwilling 
to part with any of them and I refused. High and 
angry words then passed between us, and when the 
dispute was at the hottest, the mild, pale, pathetic 
face of Margaret appeared at the door, and in the 
most kindly voice she said, " Shame, boys, to quarrel 
like that. You have aye been like brithers till noOj 
and ye maun be like brithers yet. Fat are ye 
disputin' aboot ? " We were both at once subdued 
by her unexpected appearance and her kindly voice, 
and all the more readily that we knew she had 
come out of bed to try to settle our dispute. We 
told her the subject of our quarrel, when she 
said, in the same kindly tone, "You've aye been 
guid freends, and you maunna quarrel noo. I 
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couldna gae to my grave in peace if I thocht ye 
were to fa' out wi' ean anither, I'm sure twa little 
rabbits are nae worth quarrellin' aboot." 

' I could not resist that face and the soft loving 
eyes, then so weak and faded, and I at once said, 
" I'll gie 'im the rabbits," while he without hesita- 
tion answered, " I dinna want them." But she said, 
"As Willie noo offers you the rabbits, Geordie, 
I think you sud tak' them, for I ken that fan Willie 
thinks mair aboot it he winna be happy if ye dinna 
tak' them." So the dispute was settled in that 
way, the first and last I ever had with Geordie, 
for as Margaret said we had been more like brothers 
to each other than cousins. 

* Margaret then said, "Be like guid brithers 
^gain, lathies, as you've aye been, and for my sake 
as well as for your ain never quarrel ony mair. 
Guid nicht, dear lathies." She then withdrew and 
returned to bed. I never saw her face alive again. 
She died within a month after, but that pale kindly 
fece I still see as I saw it then.' 

' Ah, Marget wis a real guid lass an' a'body liket 
'er. She wis sair missed by a' the neebours, but 
maist ava' at hame.' 
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' Geordie, I remember, lived about two years after. 
He also died of consumption, and followed her to 
Glengoyne kirkyard. I parted with him for the 
last time about a year before his death, and I then 
saw in his face the same sad, pathetic look with 
which Margaret pleaded with us to be friends. 

* " I am sorry we are partin' noo, Willie," he said 
to me, "for I dinna think we'll meet agen. I'm 
fadin' awa' an' I'll sune be wi' Marget." It was a 
sad parting, for we both felt it was our last. I was 
leaving for the south with no expectation of being 
back for at least twelve months.' 

'Aye, aye, Geordie's death comin' sae sune aifter 
Marget's wis a sad grief to his father and mither ; 
and deed his puir mither never gat ower't. She 
dwined awa' for aboot a year mair and syne she tu 
gaed to Glengoyne kirkyaird.' 

We followed the rough farm road between the 
whin dyke (an adjoining field fence) and the old 
playground until we came to a green spot close to 
the dyke. 

' That's fer the auld squeelie wis,' said Andrew, 
'an' ye can see the mark o' the foond ae't 
yet.' 
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We could see the mark of the foundation of the 
old walls, although not a stone remained. 

' Yes, I remember,' said I, ' that is just the site 
of Dumbreck School. Here was the broad hearth 
from which the grand peat fire in winter blazed up 
the wide black lum. That is where the peat neuk 
was, and the cuttie stool in front of the peats which 
kept them within bounds when the heap was getting 
too big for its neuk. There stood the Rev. Jamie 
Brown's desk, the most important contents of 
which, besides rulers, pens, copy-books, etc., were 
the " muckle taws " and the " little taws," as these 
instruments of punishment were called ; and last but 
not least "the wig" with which the occupant of 
the cuttie stool was usually crowned when his 
offence was of a heinous nature.' 

* Weel, nae doubt ye're richt about a' that, Willie, 
but I didna ken muckle about the inside ongains 
o' the squeel in Jamie Brown's time \ only I micht 
hear a sough outside fan ony thing bye-ordinar' 
happened, — sic-like as a wiggin' on the cuttie stool 
or sax skelps on the lufe.' 

*But you must have known the Rev, James 
Brown well ? ^ 
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' Ou aye, I kent him weel eneuch, an' a hairm- 
less Greater he wis, but nae muckle o' a dominie 
I'm thinkin', an' less o' a minister. Ye see, his 
father, the fairmer o' Elfton, wud mak' a minister 
o' 'im, 'cause, he said, he hadna rumgumption for 
a fairmer or a cowper \ an' aifter his father deed, 
him and his twa brithers, fa got the fairm, jist a' 
lived thegither at Elfton, The twa brithers did 
weel in the fairm, but Jamie, aifter tryin' for a pupit 
here and there, wis gled to get Dumbreck Squeel, 
though I dinna think he made muckle mair o' his 
wark than saut to his brose.' 

' I remember his figure well, and if I were an 
artist I think I could draw it to the life now. He 
was thin and feirly tall, with reddish hair and slight 
whiskers of the same colour. He had a long, thin 
nose which was very apt to become red at the point 
when he got excited, or when he applied his hand- 
kerchief too vigorously to it. He wore a threadbare 
black tail-coat, black waistcoat, and black trousers — 
but in summer white trousers — with collar above 
his ears and a big black tie twisted twice round his 
neck. His voice was thin and shaky, and almost 
everything he did and said was nervously hurried. 
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His words stumbled over each other and often came 
in at the wrong place. When reading he was apt 
to turn two leaves at a time, and he would probably 
be half down the next page before he discovered his 
mistake.' 

'That is jist fat I wud expeck o' 'im, bit I kent 
mair aboot his ongains i' the pupit than in the 
squeel. Ye see our auld minister, Mr. Donald, noo 
lang deed, rest his honest beans, aye gat Jamie to 
preach for him fan he hed to gae fae hame on a 
Sunday for a Sacrament or sic -like, an' I wis 
thankfu' fan Jamie was dune wi' his prayers and his 
sermon. His prayers he rattled afF gey weel, with- 
out mony mistaks, though I mind that lang aifter , 
King George wis deed he forgat to leave him out 
and to put King William in his place. Yet sic 
mistaks war neither here nor there wi' him. But 
his prayers, though weel eneuch put thegither, warna 
said like prayers, bit jist screedet afF like the lessin 
o' ean o' his squeel lathies standin' afore him and 
feared for the tards. The sermon wisna that bad 
either, bit he read it aft* like a frichtet horse at the 
gallop, an' fan he wud turn twa leaves and syne find 
out his mistak he used to get into a terrible pother 
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and rub his nose as red as a parton's claw wi' his 
big spotted nose napkin afore he could get begun 
agen. He wisna jist a sticket minister a'thegither, 
bit he wis nae muckle better.' 

' You are quite right, Andrew. You have drawn 
a picture of Jamie in the pulpit to the life. Often 
in school the boys used to play tricks on him just 
to put him into a fit of nervous excitement, to see 
him rub his nose red. I remember once playing 
him a wicked trick myself. I purposely made a 
great many mistakes in repeating a lesson, so that 
he might punish me. "You have been a laazy 
boy," he said to me ; " you have not learned your 
lesson at all," and with that he opened his desk and 
took out his muckle tawse. I assumed the appear- 
ance of great terror, and began to shake violently, 
putting out my hand and drawing it back again. 
With that he also began to shake with excitement, 
and seemed quite incapable of laying on the big 
tawse. At last out came the pocket-handkerchief, 
and, after a vigorous application of it to the nose, 
with the usual effect upon that organ, his nervous 
fit got to some extent worked off. Then down 
came the tawse upon my palm, but with so Httle 
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vigour that I scarcely felt it, and I was then ordered 
to my seat and told to learn my lesson better next 
time. I J however, soon came back and told him 
that I could say it now ; and with that, I repeated 
it off from beginning to end without a mistake. 
"Good boy, good boy, after all," he said. But 
what became of Jamie, Andrew, after he left 
Dumbreck ? ' 

^ Ou ye see the '43 cam*", fan four hunner or 
mair ministers left the kirk and made room for a' 
kinkine o' creaters to get pupits, and Jamie gat a 
pupit amo' the lave. He wis stappet into a kirk by 
a patron fa's son Jamie eance tutored at the College ; 
bit, as a' the fouk had left the kirk wi' their 
minister, Jamie had naebody bit the precentor, the 
beadle, his sister fa keepet house for him, and his ain 
servants for a congregation, so that there wisna 
mony to find faat wi' his preachin' or his prayers. 
Bit he didna live lang, the creater ; an' fan he 
gaed awa' mony ean cam' to his burian', an' nae ean 
hed an ill word to say o' Jamie.' 

' I am glad to hear that, Andrew, for although 
he was a feckless body he always honestly tried to 
do his best, and when he could do an obliging turn 
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to any one he did it. At least that is my recollec- 
tion of him.' 

' Ye're vera richt, Willie, for he wis an honest, 
weel-intendet kine o' a creater.' 

' Many more school stories I could tell of Jamie, 
but as he never spoke an ill word of anybody, we 
will not say an unkind word of him or take any 
more amusement to ourselves from our recollections 
of his peculiarities. 

'I often wondered what had become of those 
of my old schoolmates who come most pro- 
minently out in my memory when I think of those 
old days. I know where one of them is at all 
events, Mary Murray, your wife.' 

' Ou aye, the lassie aft teld me hoo ye used to 
help her wi' her coontin', for she never wis guid at 
it hersel'.' 

^ Yes, and it was a real pleasure to me and other 
boys to help her in anything, for she was a great 
favourite with us all. Then there was Geordie 
Collie, a sharp little lad he was, and the best at 
playing at marbles. No one could ever beat 
Geordie " at a game o' the bools." He had a small 
white marble pitcher which almost never missed, 
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and we all looked at " marblem," as it was called, 
with a kind of superstition, as if there were magic 
in It.' 

^ Geordie, I believe, is living yet. He gaed awa' 
aboot Montrose, and fan I lest hard o' him he hed a 
guid-gain' business as a saidler, and his auldest son 
was takin' a' the wark afF his hands and Geordie 
wis spendin' his auld age like a gentleman.' 

* I felt sure that Geordie would do well, and that 
he would be as successful in the business of life as 
at the "book." Then there were David Smart's 
brothers, John and Willie. Do you know what 
became of them ? ' 

* John didna come t' muckle. He wis aye ower 
saft and hed nae pluck in 'im. He tried twa or 
three things an' wis at the last a scafFenger in 
Aberdeen, bit his hilth cudna stan' that wark and 
he deed, nae lang sin syne, i' the puirhoose. 
Willie, his brither, gaed away about England in a 
fairmin' way. He had mair pluck nor John, and 
I'm telt that he has noo a big feirm o' his ain ; bit 
he never comes hereawa', and he is sae grippy, 
that neither his brither John nor his brither 
Davie has ever been a hair the better o' 
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'im. He's nae mairriet, they say, and his sister 
Nannie (ye'll mind o' Nannie) lives wi' 'im and is 
waur nor he is for grippin' the siller,' 

'From what I remember of the laddies — ^John 
and Willie — at school they have just turned out 
very much as might have been expected of them. 
John was not then good at looking after himself, 
while Willie always put number one decidedly 
first.' 



2. The first Sunday School at Dumbreck and 

John Fairweather 

'Do you remember the opening of the first 
Sunday School at Dumbreck ? Indeed I rather 
think it was the first Sunday School in the parish.' 

'Ou aye, I mind that weel. The laird o' 
Langart, Colonel Bennet, had something to do 
wi't, I think, an' a Mr. Gray fae Invergarron, ca'd 
Panny Gray cause he wis an ironmonger and made 
tin pans.' 

' Sunday Schools, I remember, had been making 
progress in other parishes adjoining Glengoyne, but 
old Mr. Donald the minister was against them at 
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first, and indeed changes of any kind. He used to 
say, " The children are taught to read the Bible and 
to learn their catechisms and paraphrases at the day 
school, and with their parents' care at home they 
need nothing more." The zealous promoters of 
that new kind of religious teaching he maintained 
were only doing mischief by over-exciting chil- 
dren's brains and giving them false ideas of religion.' 
^ Ou aye, I mind Mr, Donald wis mad against 
Sunday Squeels, and I he^rd him preach a sermon 
against them and the Colonel, fa he said wis a 
stirrer-up o' mischief. Weel he wis maybe a wee 
bit richt, bit mair wrang than richt. He wis as 
mad against the non-intrusion lecturers fa gaed 
about the country at that time tellin' the fouk that 
ministers sudna be put into kirks fen the fouk 
didna want them ; and I thocht he wis maybe 
richt there tu, 'cause if the fouk hed the puttin' 
in o' the minister they wud be aye quarrellin' as Mr. 
Donald said. Weel bit ye see Sunday Squeels are 
a' gate noo and the fouk hae the puttin' in o' the 
ministers, and the fient a bit waur is the country o' 
thae cheanges. Deed there's maybe the mair life 
in't ; bit yet I dinna like some o' the new-fangled 
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ways. The carritches, the psalms, and the guid 
auld paraphrases are nae thocht fit for bairns to 
learn noo, and thae puir wishy-washy hymns are 
thoct mair o', baith for kirks and squeels.' 

' I am not sure, Andrew, that you and I altogether 
agree about that. I think Sunday Schools have 
done miich good. Children used to learn their 
catechism, psalms, and paraphrases for school and 
read the Bible in their class, but they were never 
taught to think of the meaning of what they 
learned or read. I was at the Sunday School on 
the day in which it was opened by Colonel Bennet 
and Panny Gray, and on that day, for the first 
time, I felt as if there were something real in 
religion. The simple and earnest addresses of the 
Colonel and Panny went to my heart, and to the 
heart of most of those who heard them, both old 
and young. Almost every one in the lands of 
Ardvaird, Langart, and Dumbreck was interested 
in the new movement, but the difficulty was to 
get teachers. Jamie Brown, the schoolmaster, 
shrank from having anything to do with it, partly 
from a nervous dislike to attempt anything new, 
and partly and mainly from a fear of offending 
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the minister. One young man, after some 
hesitation, came forward — that was John Fair- 
weather, the eldest brother of your son-in-law 
Alexander. John and I were great friends, espe- 
cially after once having fought at the instigation 
of the bigger boys in the school, when I had the 
worst of it. John was always in earnest in every- 
thing he learned or did, and he entered into this 
new movement with all his heart. Others followed, 
but John, until he left the parish to attend' the 
Free Church college in Edinburgh with a view to 
being a Free Church minister, was the life and 
soul of Dumbreck Sunday School. After he went 
to college he took too much out of himself in his 
studies, and as you know he broke down before he 
was half through his divinity course, and came home 
to his father's house to die. If there ever was a 
young man who lived a heavenly life on earth, 
during the short time he was on it, that was John. 
He and I were much together when he was in 
Edinburgh — teaching in a Sunday School, walk- 
ing in the country together, and frequently spending 
our evenings in each other's lodgings. His soul 
was pure and saintly, while the main features of 
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his daily life were self-forgetfulness and a tender 
care for the interests of others — especially other 
young men who came to Edinburgh from his 
native parish. It was a sad parting between him 
and me when he left for a holiday ^at home. Al- 
though much worn out by hard study, he was still 
very full of hope, and spoke with great enthusiasm 
of the grand mission which he believed the Free 
Church was called upon to fulfil, and of the part 
which he would take in that mission. I feared, 
however, that I would never see him again, and I 
did not. He took to bed when he reached home, 
and from that he never rose. He died of consump- 
tion ; but during the few months which he lived I 
heard that the spirit triumphed wonderfully over the 
flesh, and that he was bright and cheerful to the last.' 
' I mind weel o' a' that, for I sat up some nichts 
wi' 'im the week afore he deed, and I wis wi' 'im 
at the vera last. His father and mit'her were gey 
worn oot sittin' up an' watchin' nicht aifter nicht, 
an' a' the neebours waur sae muckle tean up aboot 
John that there wis nae want o' help ; bit some he 
liket better npr ithers, an' he was fond o' me bein' 
wi' 'im. Yet he was sae thochtfu' that he wis aye 

VOL. I F 
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vera unwillin' that ony o' us sud sit up a' nicht, 
though for the last week he could hardly lift a 
hand or du a thing for himseP. " Ah ! " he used 
to say, " I'm such a trouble to you all, and you 
need your rest as well as I." Syne he would say, 
half to himsel', " There remaineth therefore a rest 
for the people of God — rest, rest, rest." 

'"Andrew," he eance said to me, "you know 
I was always hopeful, and now my hopes are 
brighter than ever. I have always been hopeful 
of this great Disruption movement. It has been 
a wonderful event, and as I lie here and think and 
pray, Fm no less hopeful now that it will give new 
life to Scotland, and she was needing it. Great 
things will yet come of it in more ways than one, 
although I will not be here to see them. Oh ! how 
I would like to have lived and worked, not for 
myself but for the great work's sake and to have 
done my part in it. I would have given my 
whole heart and soul to it j and who would not 
do that for our Great Head and for the good of 
Scotland ; but my hopes for myself now are 
different. I am going away, and He will receive 
me, all unworthy as I am. I know He has 
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greater work for me to do there. Yes, ah yes ! 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
work God hath prepared for those who love Him, 
and who truly desire to be fellow-workers with Him. 
To be a fellow-worker with God ! All creation 
is working for and with God — the sun, the moon, 
the stars, our earth and everything on it and in 
it — beasts, birds, trees, and rocks and stones — but 
to be /e/Iow-workers — that high honour is only for 
those who truly know Him and Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent ! " 

' Anither time, jist afore he gaed awa', fan his 
father and mither and I war watchin' him, his 
face suddenly becam' vera bricht. "I see the 
heavens opening for me and a hand is stretching 
down to receive me. Oh ! the light that is 
inaccessible to my poor mortal eyes is shedding 
its fulness of glory upon my soul, and in it I see 
a multitude which no man can number, and 
all are working at some great work. How I 
long to be there, to work, to work. O Lord 
Jesus ! receive me and make me a worker with 
Thee in that bright Kingdom where also I shall 
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behold Thy glory, — glory, glory, glory ! " Thae war 
his last words, and he gaed quaitly awa' — his coun- 
tenance still as bricht and beautiful aifter he had 
ceased to breathe. ... I never can forget John's 
deathbed, — bit it wis jist a fit end tu his life.' 

' Many a time I have heard of John's last days 
and death, but I never really knew until now how 
beautiful they were.' 

^ Deed, Willie, it hed that effeck on me that I 
was near gain' ower tae the Free Kirk ; bit ye see 
I never liket cheanges, and I cudna bide the 
thocht o' leavin' the Auld Kirk and the auld kirk- 
yaird and our forebears in it, and auld Mr. Donald, 
though he was a kind o' positive, cankered carl. 
I cudna leave him an' tak' to a new minister little 
mair than a lathie, and a new brick kirk wi' nae 
steeple an' nae bell an' nae auld kirkyaird aboot it ; 
sae I jist sat still far I wis.' 

'But how do you remember so well all that 
John said in these wonderful last days of his ? ' 

' Ou, I got it a' written doon at the time, and 
I hae aye liket sin' syne to tak' a read o' it t' mysel' 
noo and than.' 



CHAPTER V 



AULD BRAIDY AND HIS FAMILY 



? 



I . His Son John 

REMEMBER that Mr. Kindly, Auld 
Braidy as he was called from the name 
of his principal farm Braidmuir, was at 
the first Sunday School meeting, and that, as there 
was a difficulty about teachers, he proposed that I 
should be one. ' Willie, laddie,' as he always called 
me, ' is as fit to be a teacher as ony o' ye a',' he 
said. I, however, felt that I was too young and 
quite unfit for it otherwise. Indeed, I then had, 
for the first time, a feeling of an altogether new 
life strangely stirring in my heart ; and some sense 
of the meaning of all that I had been learning in 
the Bible, Catechism, Psalms, etc., was just being 
awakened in me. I felt this new experience to 
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be very pleasant, but it was so new and in a way 
so bewildering that I could not venture to teach 
others what I knew as yet so little of myself. 
Braidy's son John was older than I, and he appeared 
to the Colonel to be deeply impressed with his 
simple and serious address. 

He turned to Braidy and said, 'Braidmuir, I 
think your own son John is the most likely young 
man next to John Fairweather I see in the school 
for a teacher,' and John with some reluctance was 
induced to consent. So long as I was at the 
Sunday School — and I was not quite six months 
before I had to leave for Invergarron School 
— ^John Fairweather and John Kinelly continued 
to teach with great satisfaction both to children 
and parents. After I left, however, I saw little of 
John Kinelly. Only now and again I happened 
to meet him- at pretty long intervals. I noticed 
each time I met him, however, that he was getting 
rapidly big, fat, and rather coarser - looking ; and 
after a time he told me that he had given up 
the Sunday School, as he was so often from 
home. 

His father, Auld Braidy, had three farms 
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adjoining each other — Braidmuir, Dumbreck, 
and Bogfoot. The greater part of these farms 
was laid out in grass. Braidy was by much 
the most extensive farmer in the parish, and he 
carried on cattle -dealing on a great scale. John, 
as he grew up, took naturally to his father's business, 
and soon became quite a relief to his father, who 
was getting advanced in age. He went far and 
near to the country fairs, then so common and so 
important for the buying and selling of cattle ; and 
he entered into all the life of a cattle-dealer, eating 
and drinking freely and at all irregular times in 
country inns and in tents at fairs, — cheating and 
being cheated in his dealings with other cattle- 
dealers without any sense of wrong-doing. 

' What about the last days of John Kinelly ? ' 
I asked Andrew. ' I heard of his death at the 
time, and was much impressed by it, in consequence 
of a singular dream I had in connection with it. 
I had not heard of John for a long time, when one 
night I dreamt that I met him one gloomy evening 
while passing through the "Black Bog," to the 
west of the Airdochy burn, on my way to Braid- 
muir. John looked very pale and ghastly ; and 
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although the evening was gloomy and the blackness 
of the bog added to the gloom, I saw his pale 
features most distinctly. I was startled, and I 
asked, " What is the matter with you, John ; you 
look very ill ? " " I have been ill, but I am better 
now," he replied. I awoke, and behold it was a 
dream, although I somehow felt it was a very real 
one. I could not get it out of my head for the 
rest of the night. I was unable to go to sleep 
again, and I rose in the morning with it still in 
my mind. Just as I was at breakfast a letter was 
handed to me from a friend in the North, who, 
in the last paragraph of a sheet full of local gossip, 
said, " I have one piece of sad news for you. John 
Kinelly is dead, and what a grief and loss his death 
is to his father." I wrote my friend for particulars, 
telling him of my extraordinary dream, but all I 
could learn was that John had come by an accident 
which, although it was thought little of at the 
time, ended fatally. 

' I began with a question to you, Andrew, and 
in place of waiting for an answer I have told you 
a long story, but it came into my mind at the 
time and I had to be out with it. Tell me now 
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what you know about John's death and the cause 
of it.' 

* Weel, ni tell ye sae far as I mind ; but though 
I dinna believe muckle in dreams, yet I'm sure 
mony o' them are true j and it was nae doubt 
John's spirit that ye saw that nicht. Bit it is 
curious that ye sud hae seen it in the Black Bog. 
I think fouks' spirits fan they are sleepin' either 
wander awa' aften out o' the body or they can see 
things far fae the sleepin' body without gain' to 
the place. But I wis to tell ye a' that I mind 
about puir John's hinner end. Fan he wis awa' at 
markets and meetin' ither cowpers, he, puir young 
man, was gey aft tempted to tak' mair nor wis 
guid for him by thae auld wizened casks fa cud 
Stan' ony number o' gills withoot being a hair the 
waur o' them. Ae nicht efter John hed been at a 
market he hed a kind o' an accident on his way 
hame in his gig in the dark. I dinna think he wis 
thrown fae the gig, bit fan the gig cam' slap against 
a big stean on the road John was thrown forrit wi' 
his breast against the splash-board an' hed hurt it. 
He wis than a big, heavy man though nae mair 
nor thirty, and the weicht o' him on the splash- 
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board hed broken beans and hurt something inside. 
He gaed aboot for awhile nae thinkin' himsel' 
muckle the waur, bit he begud to waste awa' and 
syne he took to his bed. The doctor was sent for to 
Drumfiddes, and fan he cam' he jist said, " Humph, 
humph, it's inflammation ; he must be bled." Ye 
see it wis aye inflammation wi' Dr. Hinton, an' 
bludin' wis aye his cure. Sae he out wi' his lance 
and bled John ; bit aifter that John sank vera fest. 
He syne begud to speak nervously aboot himsel'. 
He spak' aboot the Sunday Squeel and John Fair- 
weather. " I liket the Sunday Squeel," he said, 
"and I Hket John, he wis sae guid a lad, and I 
than thocht I wis to be guid like him, an' fouk ust 
to speak aboot's as the twa guid lads and the twa 
Sunday Squeel Johns. Oh ! I was happy than, an' 
John and me hed mony a crack thegither aboot fat 
we wis to be, and we baith said we wis to be 
ministers." 

' Syne his breath gaed awa' and he had to stop 
speakin', and syne he wud gae to sleep for a bit, an' 
in his sleep he wud mutter to himsel', — sometimes 
he wud say a Bible word or twa sic as "God is 
love," and syne he would call out, "Lassie, 
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anither gill," or "Yoke the gig, I maun gae 
hame." 

' Ae day I gaed to see him fan it wis near the 
end. He cud scarcely speak. He said t' me, " I 
wis guid eance, Andrew, and thocht I wis to be 
aye guid like John Fairweather ; bit ye see my 
father needed me to gae to the markets, and I hed 
to be like the ither cowpers, an' I learnt to drink, 
and to lee about beasts, an' to cheat, and to swear, 
sae that I jist gaed a' wrang thegither ; an' oh ! 
I'll never be richt noo, Andrew." 

' " Dinna speak that way, John," I said to 'im, 
" there's been mony waur nor you and yet has come 
a' richt i' the end ; an' ye ken the paraphrase, 
'While the lamp holds on to burn, the greatest 
sinner may return.' The lamp's burnin' yet, 
John, an' I see ye're returnin'." 

'"Weel, I'm sure," he says, "I'm angry wi' 
masel' for a' the ill gates I learnt fae the cowpers. 
Do you think God will ever forgie me ? " " Hush," 
says I, " in course He will. He is nae revengefu', 
though some guid enough fouk say He is, bit ye 
ken our sensible auld minister Mr. Donald never 
says onything o' the kind." 
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' I saw he was growin' muckle dune oot wi' a' 
the speakin' sae I left him. I met auld Braidy as 
I cam' oot and I said to 'im, " I doobt John's far 
awa' wi't, Braidy." 

'" Is he no to get better, du you think, Andrew ? " 
he speired. " I'm feared no, Braidy," says I. He 
leuket sair distressed at this and said, " Du you 
think it's time to send for the minister ? " " I 
think ye'U need to send sune," says I, '' or he'll nae 
see him livin'." He syne said to his son Duncan, 
fa wis standin' aside's, "Duncan, saidle the gray 
shaky an' gae for the minister as fest as ye 
can. Tell him that we think John's deein', and 
jist to come awa' wi' ye." Then turnin' to me 
he said, " I wud like the minister to gie 'im a 
prayer and to say a guid word to 'im afore he 
gaings awa'." "It'll du nae hairm at ony rate," 
says I, "an' it may comfort 'im." 

' The puir auld man seemed sadly broken doon, 
and I promist to gae back and see John agen vera 
sune. Neist mornin' I heard that he was deed, 
and that he had deed fan the minister was there. 
John's sister Kate teld me aifter aboot the last hour 
o' John. Fan the minister cam' she said he gied 
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John a fine comfortin' prayer and said ower some 
Bible verses to 'im. Afore he wis dune, she said, 
she thocht John didna hear fat he wis sayin'. Syne 
John begud to speak to himsel', bit cud hardly 
speak. His last words, she said, war, '' Gig- — yoke 
— hame — hame — greatest sinner — blood — Christ — 
cleanseth — sin — hame — hame." He spak' nae mair, 
she said, and sune breathed his last long breath and 
wis still. The minister stood some minutes leuking 
on in silence, and said, "Hame — yes, hame — the 
greatest sinner may return — God be thanked he 
has returned — he is hame." 

' But we hinna been noticin' how the sun has 
been gain' round fan we hae been at our cracks 
here. He's already richt abune the sooth corner o' 
the wuddie, and that's mair nor our denner time. 
Mary'U be wonderin' fat's come o' us. We'll hae 
to be stirrin' our stumps or we'll get cauld kail. 
Hech ! but I'm a wee stiff sittin' sae lang on that 
feal dyke.' 

So we got up and walked back slowly to Wood- 
head. We walked silently together — each, I 
daresay, thinking his own thoughts about the 
subject of our conversation, which had been 
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intensely interesting to me. My thoughts were 
occupied with old Braidy and his family. 



2. Auld Braidy s Ways and his other Sons 

and Daughters 

Old Braidy and his femily differed in many 

respects from all their neighbours. They did not 

' belang to our country,' as Andrew phrased it, 

while almost all the other families of the four laird's 

lands did. Mr. Kinelly and his wife, when young 

and newly married, came from Perthshire. Braidy 

took a lease of Braidmuir, Dumbreck, and Bogfoot, 

which had been separately occupied before by * our 

ain country fouk,' as Andrew would say. Their 

dialect was different from that of the parish, and 

they were of a different religion. Until they 

came, no form of religion was known in Glengoyne 

but that of the kirk of Glengoyne and the Rev. 

James Donald, the minister thereof, and a very few 

families of 'chapel folk,' as Episcopalians were 

called, their chapel being in the village of Drum- 

fiddes. Braidy and his femily were 'Seceders,' but 

what sort of folk Seceders were, few of the people 
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of the parish knew. There was no Secession kirk 
nearer than Invergarron, eight miles distant ; and 
it was only now and again that Braidy was suf- 
ficiently loyal to his sect to get out his gig and 
drive in state with his wife to a Seceder service in 
the ^toon.' But there were seats in the parish 
kirk allotted to his farms j and as the family pew 
was a ' forebreast/ one which would have been his 
laird's had the laird been resident, Braidy felt that 
the honour of the land of Dumbreck and of him- 
self, as the biggest farmer in it, required that he 
should be frequently seen there on Sundays. So he 
and his family were regular kirk-goers, except that 
he with his wife now and again drove to the ^ toon ' 
to satisfy a sentiment which their former religious 
connection had created and which still subsisted. 

Braidy and his wife, when I as a boy first knew 
them, were past middle life, and their two elder 
children, Kate and George, must have been 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age, while 
the youngest, Annie, was like a wild little filly, 
running about among the cattle in the fields or the 
hens in the yard. 

Braidy and his ^ guidwife ' were picturesque and 
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interesting in their dress and in their general 
appearance. They were both about the middle 
height and rather stout. Braidy, for everyday 
clothing, wore an old brown cloth coat, trousers of 
blue homespun, a beaver hat with the pile almost 
entirely worn off it, and in a condition otherwise 
which would have been more becoming an Irish 
shearer than the biggest farmer in the parish of 
Glengoyne. He had a habit of never going round 
any puddle or pool which might be in his way, and 
as no brush was ever applied either to his clothes or 
to his shoes, except to his Sunday best, it can 
easily be imagined what his usual aspect was. 

Braidy had been a skilful and successful cattle- 
dealer, and he was as honest and upright as any 
cattle-dealer in his day could be. He was fond of 
making money, and when he had made it, he did 
not easily part with it. 

His religion, too, was in some respects more 
than a mere form with him. The sentiment of it, 
as derived from his Perthshire Seceder connection, 
continued to influence, more or less, his daily life ; 
and yet the necessary freedom which was an 
essential feature of a cattle-dealer's life would often 
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assert itself in apparent inconsistency with it. His 
home, I believe, was then the only one in all the 
parish outside the Manse where family worship 
was ever known. He had no time for it on week- 
days, and it' would not have well fitted in with his 
week-day life ; but usually on Sunday mornings he, 
with his wife, the eldest daughter Kate, and any 
other members of the family or servants who chose 
to go to ^ the ben end ' after breakfast, joined in 
family devotion. Braidy was not a swearer as 
almost all cattle-dealers then were, but he had 
one little half- oath which frequently escaped his 
lips when he was angry or annoyed, and that was 
the word ^ damish,' — a very much softened form of 
the most vigorous and expressive of all our familiar 
expletives. It was said of him on one occasion 
that, while in the middle of his Sunday morning 
prayer, one of his boys, who had been playing out- 
side, ran suddenly into the house, and putting his 
head in at the ben-room door, called out, ^The 
stirks are a' amo' the corn, father.' Braidy at once 
jumping from his knees, without taking time to 
finish his prayer, called out, ^ Damish them, laddie, 
where are they — where are they ? ' 
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After the death of John, Braidy's next eldest 
son, David, was his father's chief helper, although 
his younger brother Thomas, or ^ Tarn ' as he was 
familiarly called, had also become useful in cattle- 
dealing as he got older. David, or rather ^ Davie,' 
was a great favourite with everybody. He was very 
like his sister Kate in disposition, very quiet 
and with a temper which nothing could ruffle. 
Amongst the Cattle Dealer fraternity he was speci- 
ally respected and trusted. They respected him all 
the more that he never entered with them into 
their excesses at fairs or village inns, and that 
although he did not swear, yet he took his occasional 
glass with the usual shake of the hand when an im- 
portant bargain was concluded. He did not even 
imitate his father in his mild ' damish,' and he never 
thought it necessary to confirm his statements by 
the usual ^as sure's death it is.' His simple word 
about the beasts he had for sale was always accepted. 
He was known as ^ the honest cowper.' 

Tam, his brother, was of an altogether different 
disposition. He was hilarious and rather rough in 
manner, and he took his glass with the rest of the 
cowpers, and did not hesitate to add to the vigour 
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of his language the most forcible of expletives 
when occasion required. He was, on the whole, a 
jolly good fellow enough, but he had not the skill 
as a cattle-dealer of either his father or Davie, nor 
even of his deceased brother John, and he was 
occasionally liable to be cheated by more knowing 
members of his profession. Yet the vigour of his 
character, and the fact that he was old Braidy's son, 
enabled him to gain in a short time a commanding 
influence in bargain-making at fairs ; and he not 
unfrequently succeeded in getting his own way 
when a more skilful man would have failed. His 
vigorous character also carried him through many 
such dangers and temptations as had proved too 
strong for his more pliable brother John. 

The youngest of the brothers, Willie, never 
took to cattle-dealing. His delight from early boy- 
hood was to be with his father's sheep and his two 
dogs, 'Laddie' and * Lassie,' among the hills. As 
he grew up he became chief shepherd. He was 
good-natured and full of fun. He was a politician 
too, which none of the others were, and took a 
real interest in all reform agitations. He openly 
proclaimed himself a Whig, while Braidy and all 
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his other sons were loyal supporters of the Tory 
lairds, without any thought of why they were 
so. The three daughters, Kate, Bell, and Annie, 
were as different from each other as possible. We 
have already seen something of Kate, from what 
Andrew has said of her, but there will be more to 
say of her before I am done with my stories. Bell 
was a stirring, vigorous harum-scarum, a great 
worker when she took to work, whether in the house 
or out of it, but everything she did was by fits and 
starts. Still she was well liked both at home and 
by the neighbours. She was a beautiful singer, and 
she entered with great spirit into ^cairlin' plays,' 
' Yule ' parties, wedding parties, raffle dances, etc. 

Annie was a lively, spirity girl, but she had not 
the vigour of Bell. At Dumbreck School she made 
rapid progress in the learning it supplied under the 
Rev. James Brown, and put many of the boys as 
well as the other girls to shame. 

I had just got thus far in my reflective remem- 
brances of the Braidmuir family, and was about to 
ask Andrew to tell me what he knew of their 
history after I had left Langart, when I heard Mary's 
voice saying — 
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* Fm thinkin' ye've been sae ta'en up wi' auld 
things that ye've clean forgotten yer denner.' 

^Well, Mary,' I repHed, ^I fear I must plead 
guilty, and if Andrew had not observed that the 
sun was past the dinner-hour corner of the planta- 
tion, we would have been sitting on the top of the 
feal dyke yet. Indeed, I'm not sure that his 
stomach reminded him of dinner any more than 
mine did me ; but now that I am here, I confess 
that the fine air of Woodhead makes dinner 
welcome.' 

' Weel, Mary, I can say for masel' that I wisna 
thinkin' o' denner ony mair nor Willie. I wis 
likin' sae weel to gae ower the auld stories wi' 'im.' 

^ Come yer waas in baith o' ye and get yer bit 
bite an' sup ; but I'm thinkin', Willie, it'll nae 
be muckle o' a denner to you.' 

* It's a great privilege to me to have the chance 
of sharing with you your plain wholesome fare. I 
could wish nothing better.' 

So we three entered the cottage, and I found 
everything clean, tidy, and orderly as before. Great- 
granny's beautiful damask table-cloth was on the 
table, on which was set out the plainest but most 
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wholesome of fare, of which I partook with great 
relish. 



3. The Flower Tairdie and St. John's Fair 

When dinner was over, we instinctively wandered 
outside. Andrew, who had been a little fatigued 
with his forenoon walk, although the distance was 
not great, seated himself on his usual feal bench in 
front of the house, and motioned to me to sit beside 
him, when Mary said — 

' Aifter I wash up and put awa' the denner things, 
I'll come oot agen and sit and claver wi' ye masel' 
for a bittock.' 

She very soon accomplished her tidying-up in 
the house, and then returned to us. 

^ Come awa' and see my flower yairdie, Willie. 
I liket my flowers fan I wis at Cairnton, — ye'U 
mind foo ye helpet me wi' them there — an' I like 
them yet. My yairdie is jist ayont the road at the 
side o' the wuddie dyke. Ye canna see it here for 
the whin busses.' 

We crossed the road, and behind a clump of 
whin bushes we found the little garden. It was 
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well sheltered between the plantation feal dyke 
fence on the one side and the whins on the other, 
with a fine south-western exposure. 

^ I made the yairdie masel' fan we cam' here, an' 
I fush a' ma flowers fae Cairnton fan I left it. Ye 
see there's naething bit the auld-fashioned flowers 
— daisies, white lilies, sweet-williams, wallflower, 
cabbage roses, thyme, sootern-wud, balm, mint, an' 
sic-like thingies ; an' there is a fine buss o' honey- 
suckle growin' up anent the dyke which I planted 
wi' ma ain hand. I du a' the wark i' my little 
yairdie masel' yet, bit our dachter's twa lathies leuk 
aifter our kailyaird for's at their odd times, as 
neither Andrew nor I can manage it noo.' 

I was delighted with the little flower garden. 
It was in the most perfect order, and every flower 
showed the hand of loving care. 

1 told Mary how much I was charmed with 
it, and I proposed that we should sit down in 
it and have some talk about old things. There 
was a turf bench against the dyke with ample 
room for the three of us. There we rested in 
that pleasant sunny afternoon, — suflUciently shaded 
from the sun's rays by the overhanging branches 
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of an ash tree in the plantation immediately be- 
hind us. 

The view to the north and west was extensive, 
but rather confined towards the south by a broomy 
hill about a mile distant. In the middle distance 
towards the west, on a ridge of moderate elevation, 
the white tents of St. John's Fair were to be seen. 

I said, 'The sight of these tents brings back 
old memories to me. There used to be four days 
of the Fair — Tuesday for sheep and wool, Wednes- 
day for home-made cloth and boots and shoes, 
Thursday for cattle, and Friday for horses ; and 
very busy days they all were then ; but the cattle 
day was the great day, and with what joy I had 
wont to go ofFon it for the Fair with such of my 
brothers as were big enough to accompany me, and 
with the pennies which I had been carefully saving 
for my contemplated purchases. I remember on the 
occasion of one Fair that I found myself very rich 
— having no less a sum than ninepence halfpenny in 
my pocket, all in the big heavy coppers of those days, 
which I generously shared with my brother James, 
who had not half that amount. With what delight 
I used to see the tents being erected on the Monday 
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preceding the Fair, and with what longing eyes I 
looked at them until Thursday came, the joyous day.' 

^ Weel, Willie,' said Mary, 'I wis jist as muclcle 
ta'en up wi' St. John's Fair as ony lathie cud be. I 
never hed mony bawbees to spend, bit I aye got a 
new bawbee doll and a cake o' ginchbread, and I 
wis pleased though I got naething mair.' 

'I liket weel eneuch to gae noo an' than to the 
Fair tu,' said Andrew, ' bit I never wis daft aboot it 
like maist lathies and lassies. It wis nae disappoint- 
ment to me if I didna win til't, an' mony a time 
the hirdin' o' the kye keepet me at hame.' 

^I do not believe yom ever were a laddie, 
Andrew. You must have been a sober, well- 
regulated man from your very infancy. As for 
me, I looked forward to St. John's Fair for months, 
always counting the days as the time came nearer. 
It was not so much the pleasure of spending my 
money on the things which I fancied as just the 
general stir and life of the Fair — the lowing of the 
cattle, the voices of the drovers, the barking of the 
dogs, the movement and hum of the crowd of 
visitors in the " fit market " as they moved up and 
down between the two rows of " stands " with all 
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variety of wares on them, and the tents behind 
with clatter of plates and glasses and the bargain- 
making voices inside. 

'Michael Cowie with his pins was a special 
attraction to me. You remember Michael ? ' 

'Ou aye,' said Andrew and Mary together, 
'Michael was daft,' added Andrew, 'bit he wis a 
hairmless creater. It wis jist nine miles fee the 
toon to St. John's Muir, and Michael took three 
days atween it and the toon. He used noo and 
than to set doon his basket on the road, and wud 
fin back and fore atween it an' maybe a milestane 
or some ither mark a hunner yairds or mair awa' 
for hours at a time — twirlin' his red and white 
necktie wi' his hand a' the time. Michael could 
leuk weel aifter the rowin' o' the ba' at the pins 
though, and wouldna lat ony rogue cheat him.' 

'Many a time,' said I, 'have I rolled the ball at 
Michael's pins, but did not often manage to knock 
many of them over. Once I remember I knocked 
all the pins down together, and by that shot gained 
four halfpenny cakes of gingerbread from Michael. 
I wonder if there is a "Justice tent" at St. John's 
Fair now.' 
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*Na, na,' said Andrew, * that's a' dune awa' 
wi'. There are police there noo, an' ony ill- 
doer is jist ta'en haud o' by them, shackled on 
the spot, and brocht afore the shirra at Inver- 
garron,' 

' In my young days I remember that a Justice 
of Peace from Invergarron sat in the ** Justice tent," 
and he had with him two men with long halberts 
and cocked hats who walked about the market 
looking after rogues, I once saw a man put into 
the stocks at the dykeside for pocket-picking. He 
8at there nearly all day with his feet locked into the 
instrument of punishment — passers-by hissing him 
and spitting on him as they came near. When he 
was released in the evening he was hounded out of 
the market, — a great crowd following and pelting 
him with pieces of turf and even with harder 
missiles.' 

* Deed,' said Andrew, * I saw mony a rogue i' the 
stocks lang syne. The stocks wis mair used in my 
young days nor in yours, Willie \ an' I think it 
wud nae be amiss to hae them back again. The 
vera sicht o' them i' the market-place i' the toon 
on a Saturday nicht wud hae a fine efFeck on the 
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idlers fa come thegither in corners jist to make a 



row.' 



^The police, the sherifF, and the jail do their 
work very well now, Andrew,' said I. ' The stocks 
would be considered barbarous in our day. We 
cannot go back to the stocks. But, Andrew, I 
was thinking of old Braidy and his family as we 
came along the dykeside before dinner, and I would 
like to know what Mary and you can tell me of 
their history after I left the land of Langart. 
You have already told me about John and his sad 
end, but I should like to hear more about the rest of 
the family.' 

4. The Sad End of Auld Braidy^ his WifCy 

and three Sons 

* Weel, ye'U mind fine that it wis a lively, stirrin' 
time at Braidmuir fan ye left Langart,' said 
Andrew, ^an' lang afore tu. John wis syne at the 
cowpin', an' Davie an' Tam were comin' on, and 
Willie wis at the sheep, Auld Braidy wis aye 
gain' aboot amo' them an' duin' this or duin' that ; 
an' fan he would gie his orders they hed to be 
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obeyed. Fan he g^ed roond aboot amo' the parks 
or up the hill to the sheep he rade on his gray 
pony ; an' sickin a stir there used to be as they 
were gatherin' the nout i' the parks on the mornin' 
o' St. John's Fair day, wi' the lowin' o' the beasts, 
the lood voices o' the men, the barkin' o' the dogs, 
an' Auld Braidy's voice abune them a'. There's 
nae stir o' that kind noo. This is St. John's Day, 
and there isna a beast movin' or a body to be seen 
except yon auld man i' the park stannin' wi' his 
bans in his pouches jist leukin' aboot him. Ye see 
the three fairms are a' i' the laird's ain bans, an' 
that lazy-leukin' fung is his owerseer. Oh ! sic a 
difference! for a'thing's noo as quait i' the three 
fairms as if they were three kirkyairds. 

' Syne ye mind boo Braidy's guidwife, wi' her 
gran' big mutch on her heed aye sae white and sae 
clean, and the border sae weel crimpet, an' her gray 
hame-made winsey goon, gaed through the hoose 
an' the toon keepin' a'thing richt aboot the kye an' 
the milk an' the hens an' the meatin' o' sae mony 
fouk. She wis aye busy, wi' Kate helpin' 'er. 
Nae doot ye've got yer denner mony a time in 
Braidy's i' the byegaen ; for naebody ever gaed 
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there aboot denner-time an' came away wantin' a 
guid dish o' mutton broth an' maybe sometimes a 
bit o' the mutton itsel'. Braidy's hoose was the 
only ean in a' the three lands for mutton and 
mutton broth was never wantin'. It ust to be said 
o' Braidy that fan a sheep deed i' the hill he took it 
by the heels, gied it three shacks roond his heid, 
an' that if it keepet thegither he sent it hame, 
say in' it wis guid eneuch for the broth pot. But 
that wis nae doot a bit o' a lee on 'im — though he 
wis nae very particular aboot sheep that micht dee 
o' braxy or the like. 

'Bit I've gane aff my story. I wis to tell ye 
fat cam' o' Braidy an' a' his fouk aifter ye left the 
country. Of course you mind hoo George, fa hed 
been at the College in Aberdeen learnin' to be a 
doctor, cam' hame an' d wined awa' for aboot a year 
an' syne deed. He wis aye tall an' thin — nae like 
the lave o' them, an' I dinna think he hed ever pith 
eneuch for his college lear. Syne Bell took the 
typhus fever sune aifter an' deed in three weeks.' 

'Yes, I remember about their deaths. They 
both died before I left ; but all the rest were alive 
and well and as stirring as they ever had been.' 
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'Weel,' said Mary, 'I wis real sorry for Mrs. 
Kinelly aifter the death o' thae twa bairns, for I 
thocht she wud never get ower't, an' syne John 
followed some years aifter them. It wis sair, sair 
for 'er. George wis her favourite son, an' he wis 
real couthey an' nae a bit spiled by a' his college 
lear. He aye cam' to see me fan he wis hame fae 
the college, an' he liket fine to sit doon on a stoolie 
like ony country lad an' drink his cuppie o' tea wi's. 
Bell wis a fine lass tu, though she wis aye fond o' a 
little daffin' ; bit a' her daffin' wis hairmless, an' she 
wis vera kind to the puir fouk roond aboot. Mony 
missed her wi' her cheery, sunny face as she keeket 
in at the door. Bit ye'll tell Willie the sad story 
o' the end o' the lave o' them, Andrew.' 

' It is a vera waesome story to tell, Willie,' said 
Andrew, 'an' I'll try nae to weary you by makin't 
ower lang, though it's nae easy to mak' it short. 
The first sad thing that happened wis aboot Davie.' 
He wis comin' hame fae the toon ae nicht on his 
shalty. It wis a dark nicht, but the shalty kent 
the way, dark or nae dark, an' road or nae road ; 
an' sae Davie wis aye fain jist to lat the shalty gae 
as he liket. That nicht the shalty cam' hame an* 
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gaed into his stable by himsel' wantin' Davie. Ean 
o' the stable lads fan he saw him thocht there wis 
something wrang and gaed to the hoose an' teld 
Braidy that the shalty wis hame, bit that Davie 
wisna wi' him. Braidy jumpet up at eance, ca'd for 
a lantern, an' teld Tam an' Willie to come wi' 'im. 
They gaed on for some miles, an' at last they saw 
something lyin' across the road afore them. It wis 
Davie, an' he wis as still as a stean. Aside 'im lay a 
lump o' wud which hed been carelessly left there 
by John Mill the wricht. The shalty had 
stumbled on the log an' hed thrown Davie head- 
foremost on the road. They carried Davie into 
the wricht's hoose an' laid him on a bed. Still he 
didna move an' he didna breathe, an' they a' feared 
he wis deed. Braidy teld Tam to run to Drum- 
fiddes for the doctor as fest as he culd, which he 
did. It wis mair nor twa hours afore the doctor 
cam' y bit fan he did come an' leuked at Davie he 
said, " I fear he is dead " \ and aifter examining 
him he said, " Yes, I am grieved to say, Mr. Kinelly, 
he is gone. This has been a sad accident, and I am 
heartily sorry for you and his mother. Many a 
one will greatly miss him and mourn his loss." 
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'The body wis ta'en hame neist day to Braid- 
muir, an' fan the sad news wis spread ower the 
country mony a tear was shed for Davie Kinelly. 
He wis a vera kind man, bit he wis sae quait in a' 
his ways that it wis only aifter he was deed that 
fouk began to ken how guid a freend he had been to 
mony. His death hed such an effeck on his father 
that the auld man could tak' nae mair interest in his 
fairm or the cowpin'. He left it a* to Tam jist to 
du as he liket. The cowpin* trade didna du sae weel 
in Tam's bans, though the young man nae doot 
did his best. He made Willie leave the sheep to 
the shepherd and help him wi' the cowpin' ; but 
Willie didna care for the cowpin', an' he wis waur 
than nae help to Tam. 

' Mrs. Kinelly then took a dwinin' ; it begood wi' 
a sair cauld like, an' the hoast grew waur an' waur, 
an' the doctor said it wis something wrang wi' her 
lungs. Sae aifter some months' illness she deed. 
That wis a still sadder blow to puir auld Braidy, an' 
he never leuket himsel' agen. He jist wandered 
aboot the toon an' the fairm as if he wis doitet. 

'It wis nae lang till anither blow fell on the 
puir auld man. Tam wis ower the hill at a 
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market wi' a drove o' nout, and havin' seld them at 
sic price as he kent wud please his father, he yoket 
his gig to drive hame. He hed wi' him in the 
gig John Scott, son o' Tam Scott, fa wis than the 
fairmer o' Heatherfaulds east bye — ye*Il mind o' 
Tam ? — an' jist as they were drivin' doon the brae 
to Whiteford Inn at Gairns Brig, the horse 
startet afF in a fricht at something, and instead o' 
takin' the sharp turn o' the road at the fit o' the 
brae he gaed clean ower the brig, men, horse, gig, 
an' a'. John Scott was killed i' the spot and sae 
wis the horse, an' Tam's legs were baith broken. 

' The fouk o' the inn saw the accident and ran 
to the help o' the men. Tam was carried into the 
inn and laid on a bed ; an' the body o' John Scott, 
which wis terribly shattered, was put into a sheet 
an' ta'en hame ower the hill in a cairt. 

'Twa doctors war sent for to Aberdeen for 
Tam \ an' they didna at first think he wud come 
through, but he slowly mendet, an' aifter lyin' at 
Whiteford Inn for four months, he cud walk a 
little with twa sticks. That was a' he was ever 
able for, sae his cowpin' days war ower. The inn- 
keeper at the Whiteford had deed some months 
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afore, leaving his wife and a dachter, and they war 
than carry in' on the inn. The dachter hed nursed 

Tarn faithfully a' the time he wis laid up i' the 
inn, an' afore vera lang they were mairriet. Sae 
Tarn becam' the innkeeper and never left the inn 
agen. He wis aye a cripple, — jist able to move 
aboot the hoose and aboot the doors wi' his twa 
sticks. Baith he and his wife were muckle 
respecket as innkeepers, an' fan he deed ten year 
aifter, mony o' his auld freends cam' a' the way 
ower the hill to his burien'. 

'But Tam's mishap upset a'thing at Braidmuir. 
Willie wisna fit to manage the fairm, — no to speak 
o' the cowpin'. He wis guid at leukin' aifter the 
sheep on the hills, bit he wis guid for naething 
mair. Kate and Annie did the best they cud 
aboot the fairm, bit it wis little they cud do except 
to leuk aifter the kye, the hens, and the hoose. 

'The auld man grew fair doitet an' cud leuk 
aifter naething. He gaed afF his meat an' his 
sleep, an' he wis aye speakin' to his fouk that war 
deed as if they war aside 'im. At last ae day, fan 
at his denner, he had put a bigger bit o' meat than 
usual into his mouth, and it stuck in his throat 
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and choked 'im. Kate and Annie, fa war wi' 'm, 
tried to get it out but they cudna manage it, and 
in a few minutes he wis deed. 

'As it wis unprofitable to carry on the fairms 
ony langer, they were gi'en up to the laird. A'thing 
was seld afF, and the money left by Braidy, with 
the price o' a* that wis seld, cam to a gey trifle, 
which wis divided amo' the twa dachters an' 
Willie. 

'Willie gaed to Australy, and there wis a story 
cam' hame twa year aifter that he hed been drooned 
tryin' to cross a river which wis in spate. Aifter 
that rumour nae letter ever cam fae 'im, an' nae- 
thing could be heard o' 'im. He did not pairt wi' 
his sisters in guid terms, an' he never wrote to 
either o' them from Australy. The women were 
baith mairriet aifter that. Kate, ye ken, wis 
mairriet to your Uncle John fan Mary left Cairn- 
ton to come to Woodhead, an' Annie to the 
fairmer at Backhill. There is little mair to say 
aboot Annie except that she and her guidman are 
aye at Backhill yet, happy an' contented wi' a 
fine promisin' growin'-up faimly o' three sons an' 
twa dachters. 
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'Sae ends the story o' Auld Braidy an' his 
faimly, and nae doot ye'll agree wi' Mary an' me 
that It is a vera sad ean. But afore ye leave I 
maun tell you a' aboot the coortin' atween Cairnie 
an' Kate, an' fat wis in the way sae lang o' their 
bein' mairriet. It's owre lang t' tell the nicht.' 

' I would like to hear it, although I do remember 
a good deal of it. Yes, Andrew, the story of Mr. 
Kinelly and his family which you have just told us 
is a very sad one, and this is the first time I have 
heard the full particulars of it. Braidmuir appears 
as if still in mourning for the disasters that so fatally 
overtook that unfortunate family.' 

We were all then silent for a time, and I took a 
look at the place, which was not much more than 
half a mile away, through my field-glass. There 
was the old two-storied, white- walled dwelling- 
house, with the garden in front of it \ but it had 
a most woebegone appearance. Several of the 
windows were broken ; the garden, which had been 
Annie's special care, was overgrown with weeds, and 
I could see no appearance of flowers in it. There 
were a few stunted bushes and some tall gaunt- 
looking kail-runts here and there among the rank 
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weeds and grass. The thrashing-mill wheel was 
broken, and the office-houses were more or less 
dilapidated. The fields appeared neglected, with 
only a few half-starved-looking cattle in them, while 
some sheep were wandering about as if without a 
shepherd. The belts of plantation which old Braidy 
had planted for shelter along the sides of his fields 
had apparently come to little, and seemed to consist 
mostly of stunted, melancholy-looking Scotch firs, 
which fitted in well with the general aspect of 
the place. It was all too sad — both the past and 
the present ; but our melancholy reflections were 
suddenly interrupted by two boys coming tumbling 
over the plantation dyke close to the garden. 



CHAPTER VI 



AN EVENING S PLEASANT TALK 




I . The Board School and the ' Auld Squeelies ' 

NE of the boys called out in a bright 
cheerful voice — 

'Oh granny ! we've just come from 
school the nearest way, because we have got such a 
lot o' lessons to learn for the morn's mornin' that 
we must save all the time we can, and we must 
finish the weeding out of your cabbages afore we 
gae hame.' 

They were two sharp, bright-looking boys — 
one about sixteen and the other about fourteen 
years of age. When they saw me they started 
back for a moment, appearing a little abashed 
at the sight of an unexpected stranger ; but they 
soon recovered confidence, and came forward into 
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the little garden, touching their caps as they 
advanced. 

I said to them — 'I see that you are just from 
school, boys, and that you have come the forbidden 
way through the plantation.' 

' Nobody will say onything to us,* said the elder,' 
'and it does nae ill as there are nae young trees in 
it now, and sometimes Murie's cows go into it and 
eat the grass. The laird doesna mind.' 

' Do you like the new school ? I have heard it 
is very grand ; and you have a good master, I believe. ' 

' Yes,' replied the same boy, Mt is a grand big 
school, and we have a fine playground with a wall 
bigget all round it ; and the master is gey hard and 
gies us so many lessons to learn sometimes that we 
canna learn them a', and when we canna say them 
we're kept in to learn them at playtime, and we 
dinna like that.' 

' What have you to learn for to-morrow ? ' 

'Just English grammar and Latin grammar and 
geography and philology, and I have my essay to 
write " On Purity of Style," but my brother hasna 
so much as me because he is only in the fourth 
class and I'm in the sixth.' 
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' What is your name ? ' I asked. 

'John, and James is my brother's name,' he 
replied. 

'Your grandmother has been telling me how 
good you are to her, and that you do all the work 
for her in her kailyard.' 

' We like to help granny,' they both said at once, 
the elder adding, 'because she is no very able to 
work hersel' now and she is always kind to us.' 

' Yes, they are very good boys,' said granny. 
' They are as good to their mither as they are to me, 
and I hear they are gran' scholars, baith maistly 
at the heed o' their classes — dux as they ca' 't 
noo.' 

' That's the way to make men of yourselves, boys,' 
I said, ' to do your work well at school and to be kind 
and helpful to your parents and your grandparents.' 
Then turning to Mary I said, ' There is one thing 
I notice about these boys which strikes me, and 
that is, that their manner is entirely different from 
what the manner of the boys was in my young days. 
They are not like country boys at all, they are 
more like well-bred town boys j and then they speak 
so well : they speak good English, mixed, no doubt. 
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with a few of our old-&shioned Langart words here 
and there.' 

' Ye're richt,' said Andrew, ' bit that's the very 
thing I dinna like aboot them. I like best our auld 
Scotch way o' sayin' things, an' I dinna like sae 
muckle learnin' as they get in thae Board Squeels. 
Fat's mair, I think the squeel is fer ower gran'. 
That English an' the learnin' an' the gran' squeel 
is spoilin' the bairns a'thegither. They'll nae be 
satisfied wi' our auld country ways aifter that, an' 
they'll be awa' to Edinburgh or Lunin, an' they'll 
jist be tint there i' the crood. Oor countryside is 
gain' a' wrang thegither wi' thae Board Squeels, an' 
the dominies fa mak' them speak English an' learn 
a' kinkine o' things that's nae a bit use to them or 
to ony ither body. Thae lathies' brains is jist 
bamboozled wi' Latin and geography an' a' the lave 
o't. They're fine lathies, but waes me they're 
jist bein' spilt. I liket far better the auld squeelie 
wi' the thackit riggin' and sutty lum, wi' the Bible 
and the Carritches an' Mason's Collection, an' nean 
o' yer new-fangled stuff an' nonsense. The auld 
squeels didna spoil lads for the pleuch or lassies for 
the kirn.' 
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'I very much sympathise with what you say, 
Andrew, but the times are different, and the Board 
Schools, with all their pressure upon the young 
brain and over-learning, are just what the times 
require, and what the people will have. I agree 
with you that country laddies and lassies are getting 
quite spoiled for country usefulness, but that will 
correct itself by and by, and the young people will 
find out in time that no amount of learning will 
spoil them for country life and country work, but 
will only have the effect of making them more 
intelligent in their life's work whatever it may be, 
and will end in a greater love of country than ever.' 

'Weel, weel, fient a muckle ken I aboot 
Board Squeels, but I dinna like them and the way 
they are spilin' oor country lathies and lassies. 
There's nean o' them aifter they've gane through 
a' their standards, as they ca' them, but turns up 
their nose at country wark and think it aneth 
them to do onything wi' their hands, ether in the 
hoose or out o't.' 

Before Andrew and I had finished our talk 
about Board Schools, the two boys had gone off 
like lightning to their work in the kailyard, and 
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Mary had gone to the house to prepare tea, so that 
Andrew and I were left to settle the question as to 
Board Schools by ourselves. 

To what Andrew said last I replied, *Look at 
these two boys now ; their whole heart is in their 
Board School lessons, and yet you see with what 
delight they go to work in their grandmother's kail- 
yard ; their lessons do not spoil them for that.' 

* That's a' vera weel,' said Andrew, * that's their 
grannie's yaird, and it's a wee bit ploy for them ; 
bit bide ye a wee till they are through a' their 
standards, and syne see if they'll tak' to country 
wark like lathies and lassies in oor day. Na, na, 
thae lathies'll jist be like ither lathies, they'll be 
nae suner dune wi' their standards an' the squeel, 
than they'll be afF to a shop or a lawyer's office or 
sic-like i' the toon.' 

'At any rate, Andrew, they are well-disposed, 
clever boys now, and you may depend upon it that 
they'll yet be a credit to their parents and grand- 
parents, whether they settle in the country as others 
have done before them, or go to make their way 
among the crowds of pushing people in the towns.' 

Just as I had said this, Mary came to the door 
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and * wagged ' us in for tea. She called the boys 
at the same time from their work in the kailyard. 

Both boys appeared thoroughly to enjoy their 
tea, all the more that it was with granny and 
grandfather, and after some vigorous work in the 
garden, the oat-cakes and scones, with butter aind 
jam, disappeared very rapidly. As soon as they had 
finished, they got up, and with a courteous ' good- 
night ' disappeared, saying that all the remainder of 
the evening would be required for their lessons. 

Mary then said to me, * Ye're nae gain' awa' the 
nicht, Willie, Deed ye're real welcome to bide wi's 
as long as ye like,' 

' An' mair nor welcome,' Andrew said, * It 
there's naething hurry in' ye hame, ye micht bide a 
week or sae if ye can put up wi' oor plain ways. 
We wud syne hae time to see as mony o' the auld 
places as ye like, an' we cud crack aboot the auld 
fouk, which wud be a great pleasure to Mary and 
me.' 

* Well, Andrew, there really is nothing hurrying 
me home, so that I will accept your kind offer ; 
and if you tire of me before the week is out you 
can just send me away,' 
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*Nae fear o' that, Willie,' they both said at 
once J and Andrew added, ' Thae cracks we hae aboot 
the auld times are makin' me young agen, an' I 
feel as if I were gettin' glibber i' the tongue and 
swaker i' the legs sin' ye cam'.' 

' If you are not too tired, Andrew, we might go 
out and listen to that blackbird singing in the wood 
while Mary is tidying-up in the house.' 

2. The Magpie's Nest 

We accordingly went out, and getting over the 
feal dyke which formed the fence of the plantation, 
we wandered away through it. We came to 
several spots which my memory recalled as familiar 
to me, although of course there had been great 
changes during the many years that had passed. 
Most of the older trees had been cut down, and 
others, then young, had grown to their adult size 
and were showing signs of age — just like Andrew 
and me. 

^Here is an old tree,' I said to Andrew, 'of 
which I have a distinct recollection. I well re- 
member climbing it to get at a magpie's nest, and 
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I had almost reached the nest when the branch on 
which I stood gave way and I fell to the ground, 
spraining my ankle badly. It was with difficulty 
that, with the help of my younger brother, who 
was with me, I reached home. When I did get 
home I had to go to bed, and the " Elder's wife," 
who, as you no doubt remember, was the local 
doctor all along the Braes, having heard of the 
accident, came to see me. She rubbed and 
thumbed the sprained ankle most unmercifully, 
and then bandaging it, she told me to keep my bed 
until she gave me liberty to get up. " That comes," 
she said, "o* tryin' to harry pyets' nests. Pyets 
are nae canny beasts, an' it's nae mouze middlin' 
ether wi' them or their nests. They hae trockins 
wi' the deil, and it was nae doubt the deil himsel' 
fa bruke the branch fan ye fell." I believed her, 
and ever after I dreaded a magpie when I saw one. 
Indeed its chattering when I hear it yet makes 
me feel eerie.' 

' I dinna like pyets masel', an' I never liket them, 
though I ken fine they're jist as hairmless creaters 
as ither birds, an' they're gey bonny tu ; but fouk 
have a feelin' aboot them which they canna get 
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owre, an' that's jist the way wi' mony ither things 
as weel as pyets.' 

* It is a curious thing, Andrew, how old beliefs 
stick to us, or to our feelings as you say, although 
they are no longer beliefs, and the older I become 
I find these feelings get the stronger. I suppose 
you and I believed in ghosts and fairies when we 
were young, and although neither of us believes in 
them now, still we would probably start if any 
strange shape appeared suddenly before us in the 
dark.' 

*Ye're nae far wrang, Willie, aboot things i' 
the dark, though I dinna think that a hare cockin' 
her lugs oYi the fairy hillock at the corner o' the 
wuddie yonder in a moonlicht nicht wud start 
me noo. Deed the feelin' as weel as the belief 
aboot the fairies has clean gane fae me, though 
ye mind how strong baith belief and feelin' aboot 
them wis lang syne.' 

3 . Supper and Evening Devotions 

After wandering about in the plantation for a 
time, we returned to the cottage, and as we got 
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over the *slap i' the dyke,' by which Andrew 
managed without much difficulty to return to his 
own domain, a niagnificent view towards the west 
burst upon us. The sun had set with *a retinue 
of flaming clouds ' after him, and the western sky 
was one glow of purple and gold. The white 
tents of St, John's Fair on the distant ridge re- 
flected the warm colours of the sky, and reproduced 
on a small scale the scene which I have occasion- 
ally witnessed from Geneva when Mont Blanc 
and its surrounding snowy aiguilles are lit up with 
the rays of the setting sun when disappearing 
behind the Jura Mountains. 

' That's gran',' said Andrew. 

' It's a bonnie, bonnie nicht,' said Mary as she 
came out to meet us ; and I could not help for a 
moment contemplating with special pleasure the 
figures and countenances of husband and wife, 
softened and solemnised as they were in the warm 
evening light. They then appeared to me to be 
the central figures of the scene, and they carried 
my thoughts above and beyond all that was 
visible, I felt as if both they and I were in the 
dawn of that light which, although as yet 

VOL. I I 
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inaccessible, would surely come with its fulness of 

glory. 

The cow was brought in by Andrew and 

milked by Mary, after which we had our light 

supper. Andrew then proposed that we should 

read a Psalm, and selected the 19th. He handed 

the book to me, but I returned it, saying that it 

became best the head of the house to conduct our 

evening service. He took the book, and his 

reading in his Glengoyne Scotch accent was most 

impressive, especially the first line — * The heavens 

God's glory do declare.' I then suggested that he 

should follow up the Psalm with a suitable prayer, 

which he did ; and although it was very short it 
was thoroughly from the heart, and still more 

impressive than his reading of the Psalm. It 

began, * O God, we thank Thee for the beauty an* 

glory of this warld, which we tak' a5 an arles o* 

the glory yet to be revealed in us. We thank 

Thee for our auld acquantance which sud never 

be forgotten, as our ain poet says, and that it has 

been brocht sae pleasantly to mind by this un- 

expecked but vera welcome visit fae Willie 

Gairdner, fa, tho' a great man noo, is jist oor 
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Willie as he was lang syne ' ; and with a few 
simple petitions he closed his prayer. 

Our devotions ended, we went to bed, and I 
was soothed to sleep by the mellow song of the 
blackbird on a tree in Andrew's garden, which I 
felt to be an appropriate close to our evening 
service, and as if it were a part of it — the closing 
hymn. 



CHAPTER VII 



ANOTHER MORNING IN THE FIELD WITH 



ANDREW 




EXT morning we were all up in time to 
see the dew still glittering in a thousand 
gems on the grass, reflected from the 
rays of a bright warm sun. When I looked out 
I saw Andrew in the field with the cow, which he 
had just led out, and Mary carrying her pail of fresh 
frothy milk from the byre, I went towards the 
field to meet Andrew on his return, and we both 
stood for a time listening to the song of the lark 
far above our heads in the clear blue sky, a mere 
speck scarcely visible, pouring forth its song of 
buoyant joy, which in sentiment, if not in thought, 
we both, I believe, interpreted as being full of 
thankfulness for the past and hope for the future. 
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* I like the larik's sang in the simmer mornin',' 

said Andrew. ' The mavis is fine tu, — jist hearken 
to her as she sings on yon tree in the wuddie, — but 

the larik's sang I've aye thocht w^is mair heavenly. 

I've liket to hear the larik in a sunny dew^y mornin' 

aye sin' I wis a lathie.' 

' So have I, Andrew. When I was a boy, I 
used often to lie on my back on the grass looking 
up and listening to its song until I forgot every- 
thing but that sweet song issuing from that airy 
speck far up in the deep blue sky, when I was 
perhaps suddenly roused from my dream by a 
favourite stirk it might be coming smelling round 
me, or by some one calling out, " Willie, Willie, 
the kye are amo' the corn." ' 

*Ye never herdet fan ye wis a loon. Ye aye 
lived wi' yer mither in her bonny cottage at 
Whitehill which yer grandfather bigget for her fan 
yer fether deed. Na, na, ye ^yis aye at the squeel ; 
an' I weel mind that ye liket the squeel better nor 
ony kinkine o' wark wi' yer hands.' 

* You are not far wrong, Andrew. I was always 
much too fond of my books for work, which 
perhaps was no credit to me, and I was rather apt 
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to let my uncle's cows, when I occasionally looked 
after them, go amongst the corn. Indeed, I 
remember that one summer I was much ashamed 
of the corners of the corn-fields being very badly 
eaten, the result of my carelessness when the cows 
had been entrusted to me. On that occasion I had 
charge of them for several weeks when my uncle's 
herd laddie was ill of typhus fever and another 
could not be got to come in his place from fear of 
the fever. I always managed, however, to get part 
of the day during these weeks for school. I made 
up for my partial absence fi-om it by taking my 
book and my slate to the field, so that I did not fall, 
behind my class-fellows who had the whole day at 
school. It was about that time that I began to 
learn Latin. My mother happened to mention to 
the gardener of Glengoyne, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a learned man, that I wished to begin 
it, and he sent me an old Ruddiman's Rudiments^ 
which I prized more than gold. I at once set to 
work to learn it by myself; and when the Rev. 
Jamie Brown heard of it he volunteered to teach 
me Latin in school. Such a branch of learning 
had never been heard of in Dumbreck School 
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before, and it was not long until my fame as a 
prodigy of scholarship was over all the four lands. 
Soon after that I went to school at Invergarron, 
and I made considerable progress in Latin and 
other branches of my education during the two 
years that I was there. My mother's friend, Mrs. 
Murray, wife of John Murray, Writer in Inver- 
garron, had heard of my school attainments j and it 
was, through her, arranged that I should enter Mr. 
Murray's office when I was just fifteen years old, in 
place of going to King's College, Aberdeen, as had 
been intended, with a view to the Church, That 
was how I became a lawyer, and I gradually made 
progress notwithstanding my somewhat imperfect 
education, which I managed in course of time to 
mend, and so I ultimately attained my present 
position. 

* My wish was to have been a minister, but that 
wish had been formed very early in life, and it 

may interest you, Andrew, to know how it arose.' 

* I mind weel, Willie, that everybody thocht 
ye were to be a minister, an' we were a' sorry fan 
we heard ye had gen awa' to be a lawyer, for ye 
ken we country fouk aye thocht lawyers to be 
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naething but a pack o' tricky rogues. Bit tell 
me, Willie, fan did ye begin to think o* bein' a 
minister ? * 

'It is an old story now, Andrew, but as you 
have asked me I may tell it you before I leave, if 
we can get time. Yet we must not neglect our 
old Glengoyne stories for that. 

'I am proud to say that my firm of William 
Gairdner and Sons, W.S., has as good a standing as 
any firm of lawyers in Edinburgh. It was founded 
a century ago by David Scott, W.S., who was much 
respected in his day. After his death I served his 
son Robert Scott. He also was a man of high 
character, but he too is now dead. My sons and 
I regard the standing and reputation of the old firm 
as a sacred trust, and we hope none of us will ever 
do, or permit to be done, anything which would 
afford the slightest occasion for reflection on its 
honour.' 

* I dinna ken aboot Edinburgh lawyers, Willie, 
but naebody thinks muckle o' the Invergarron 
Writers, excep' auld Sandy Murray. A'body says 
o' him that he is a decent, honest man. It's maybe 
jist the same wi' Edinburgh lawyers, and I'm nae 
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misdoutin' that you and your sons, like auld Sandy, 
'ill du naething but fat's richt.' 

We had nearly reached the cottage door when 
Mary came out to inform us that ^brackfast's 
ready,' and I had only time, in defence of the 
morals of lawyers, to say, * On the whole, Andrew, 
lawyers are neither better nor worse than men of 
other callings, such as butchers, bakers, grocers, 
and even doctors, clergymen, and ditchers, — too 
many of whom knowingly sell wares or their work, 
or do and say things, which they know to be 
detrimental to the public they serve. But it is 
the old story, " Give a dog a bad name and it will 
stick to him." No doubt a certain class of lawyers 
do encourage disputes among neighbours, often 
about trifles which a little kindly intervention 
might settle, and they too often overvalue their 
services in making extravagant charges j but on 
the whole there is just about the same proportion 
of sheep and goats among them as among other 
people.' 

We then passed into the cottage and took our 
seats at the little old-fashioned, round, three-legged 
table, with the snow-white cloth of last century 
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linen, and the appetising, homely fore on it. My 
principal thoughts during breakfast were as to how 
the day, which promised to be warm and sunny, 
was to be spent. Andrew had some odds and ends 
of work to do about the byre and the barn and the 
old smithy, putting things to right before he could 
leave, and in the meantime I sat down on the turf 
bench in front of the cottage to ruminate as to 
where we should go. 



CHAPTER VIII 



CAIRNTON, BOGENDRAIN, AND BALNAHEFT 




I . The Former Inhabitants of the Three Farms 

AIRNTON in the land of Langart was 
about a mile from Woodhead, and quite 
near to it was my mother's cottage at 
Whitehill, now, alas ! no more, where I spent the 
happiest days of my boyhood with her. Still 
Cairnton was one of the places I wished specially 
to see. It was a four-horse farm. It was occupied 
by my uncle and his sister Bell, as his housekeeper, 
when I was with my mother ; and they were not 
in happy relationship with each other in con- 
sequence of a dispute which had occurred about 
their father's succession on his death. 

Bogendrain was another place which interested 
me much. It was also a four-horse farm, and in 
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my day was occupied by John Smart, then an old 
man, who had sublet a part of it to each of his two 
sons, Alexander and David. On Alexander's tack 
there was a small lonely cottage occupied by an 
old woman named Janet Stewart, but better known 
as 'Little Janet.' She was generally credited 
with having supernatural knowledge and power, 
and Alexander Smart in particular (her cottage 
being quite near his 'placie') lived in great awe, 
if not fear, of her. I remember her well. She 
was a little old body, rather bent, but very neat and 
tidy, and she always walked with a crooked-headed 
walking-stick in her hand — not in the least like a 
witch's broom. Old John Smart of Bogen drain was 
the cow and horse doctor of the district, — not that he 
had ever studied the science of curing the ills of beasts, 
but he had a natural aptitude for it, and practice 
made him a fairly skilful veterinary physician. 

John Smart, or 'Auld Drainy' as he was 
generally called, was also the genealogist of the 
country far and near, and he was besides an effective 
story-teller, with a full hilarious voice which kept 
his hearers in constant good-humour. He had, too, 
an extraordinary command of the strongest and 
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most varied vituperative language to which I have 
ever listened. 

Alexander, his eldest son, was a cattle-dealer to 
a limited extent, and was rather inclined to hold up 
his head a bit, as he had been making money ; and 
he began to consider himself a somewhat bigger 
man than his brother David or even than his father, 
who, although he had given off the subtacks 
to his two sons, was still the four -horse farmer, 
that is, he required two pairs of horses to cultivate 
his farm, while Alexander and David worked their 
places with one pair between them and occasional 
assistance from their father. 

David was a hard-working, industrious man, 
with no ambition to be better than he was, and his 
nose was always at the grindstone. 

Alexander had one son, John, and two daughters, 
who had finished their schooling at Dumbreck 
before I had begun mine. David had a somewhat 
larger progeny, four sons and one daughter, all of 
whom except the eldest were at Dumbreck School 
in my time ; but these Andrew and I already 
made the subject of some conversation which I 
have narrated above. 
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Balnaheft, the third place which I specially 
wished to see, was, with its surroundings, in some 
respects more interesting to me than either Cairnton 
or Bogendrain. It was larger than either of these. 
It was a four -horse farm with an 'orra horse' 
for odd jobs besides, and the tenant of it, James 
Begg, regarded himself as in a somewhat higher 
social position than either Cairnie or Drainy, and 
he passed himself off as a kind of semi-aristocrat. 
He, with his tall beaver hat on his head, and ' Lady 
Hefty,' in attire of the newest feminine fashion 
from Invergarron, drove to church in an old gig 
every Sunday, while Cairnton and Drainy were 
still in the broad blue bonnet stage on Sundays as 
well as on week-days, always walking both to kirk 
and market. 

The four-horse farmers were Tories to a man, 
and voted with the lairds at the first great election 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, as I well 
remember, while the two-horse farmers were more 
or less divided. The four-horse farmers were then 
beginning to erect thrashing-mills, to use scythes in 
place of reaping-hooks, some of them, like Hefty, to 
set up gigs, and to substitute tall hats and trousers 
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for the broad blue bonnet and knee breeches, 
while their wives had taken to veils and parasols 
and gloves on Sundays. All the small farmers and 
crofters, with some exceptions, still wore the blue 
bonnet and knee breeches, while their wives adhered 
to the white linen cap or mutch, although on 
Sundays their sons and daughters were beginning 
in a modest way to imitate ' their betters,' except 
that tall hats were still scarce among the young 
men of all ranks, and the vanity of vanities, the 
parasol, was still modestly eschewed by most of the 
young women. 

The dependencies of Balnaheft were more 
numerous and more varied than those of either 
Cairnton or Bogendrain. The principal subtack 
or croft on it was tenanted by ' The Elder,' whose 
wife, as I have already mentioned, was the local 
doctor. He was James Begg's uncle, and had 
formerly been the tenant of the farm ; but after 
scraping together a little money and having become 
too old to manage the farm, he gave it up to his 
nephew and retired to his croft with two cows and 
a calf, and the honoured position of an Elder of the 
Kirk. 
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Another croft of the same dimensions was held 
by Nicholas Waterton, the handloom weaver for 
the Braes. In those days there was still a good 
deal of homespun cloth made by local weavers, and 
it was a great convenience to have those weavers 
located here and there throughout country districts. 
The women, in farmhouses and cottages alike, 
were busily occupied during the winter evenings 
in teasing, carding, and spinning the coarse wool 
of the black -faced sheep which fed on the neigh- 
bouring hills, and the older women manufactured 
it into nightcaps, woollen gloves, and stockings ; 
or the handloom weaver, after it had been dyed in 
the ' litpig,' made it into the dark blue cloth which 
the men of the older generation still used for clothing, 
— all the younger men and boys having taken to 
the more fashionable but much less comfortable 
corduroys and velveteens. Winsey for women's 
dresses was manufactured on the local loom, although 
the more showy cotton prints purchased at Inver- 
garron were gradually superseding it. Lint was 
still cultivated, steeped in the Mint hole' and 
manufactured into a somewhat coarse but strong 
linen cloth which was used for sheeting and shirting. 
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— although for shirting, cotton cloth from the 
power-loom districts of the south was rapidly taking 
the place of linen. Another species of local manu- 
facture was 'clouty claith' made into bedcovers, 
carpets, and rugs. This was formed out of strips 
of old clothing stitched end to end and rolled up 
into 'clews.' These, with coarse lint spun on the 
'little wheelie' (the one being the 'woof and the 
other the 'warp'), were sent to the local weaver, 
who made them into 'clouty claith' which was 
very suitable for the above-mentioned purposes. 

Nicholy's loom was upon the whole very well 
employed in one or other of these various species 
of manufacture ; and at times the work of his croft, 
which had also to be attended to, was neglected 
for the loom ; while at other times the customer's 
patience was tried by the loom being neglected 
for the croft ; and not unfrequently both loom and 
croft suffered from his loquacity and his readiness 
to enter into a discussion on politics, especially 
with the opponents of the Reform Bill. He was 
a staunch supporter of the Reform movement, 
having brought his politics with him from Paisley, 
to which he had gone in his youth to be initiated 
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into the various mysteries of the finer loom-work, 
for which, however, there was no demand in the 
neighbourhood of Bahiaheft. 

Another croft was occupied by Sandy McDonald, 
whose house adjoined that of the Elder, but was much 
inferior in size and style. The Elder's house was 
slated, and he had an attic besides the kitchen, the 
ben end, and a closet between them, while Sandy's 
house consisted only of two ends without a mid- 
closet, and it had no attic. Sandy was the hill 
watcher, his principal business being to keep the 
sheep of adjoining ^ms from trespassing on the 
grouse grounds and to protect the game. The 
' Elder's wife ' had a very good tongue in her head 
and so had Sandy, and there was an ever-recurring 
war of words between them across the boundary 
garden wall. She generally suffered defeat, taking 
to flight indoors when Sandy's vigorous language 
culminated in expletives of an unusually strong and 
expressive character with a personal application. 

There was a third Balnaheft croft occupied by 
old John Stark, who was known as ' Cleary Stark,' 
from the fact of his having at one time tenanted 
a farm called Clearyhill. He had not, like the 
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Elder, made ' a trifle ' to lay bye against old age. 
He had retired from his farm with just enough to 
enable him to rid himself of debt, and was now 
wearing out his very old age on the little croft 
with two cows and a stirk. He was the only man, 
I believe, in all the parish who still kept up the 
style of dress of the previous century. He wore a 
long blue coat, the front part of the tails buttoned 
back — with knee breeches and shoes fastened with 
large brass buckles. I do not know what Cleary's 
age may have been, but I remember he looked to 
me the Methuselah of the parish. His wife, Mary 
Morrison, was a big, slow-moving, ungainly, silent 
woman, nearly as old-looking as himself and quite 
as ancient in her style of dress. They had one 
daughter, — full-grown, — Meg Stark, who looked 
after the cows and did all the work on the little 
croft. The mother was proud of her daughter, 
who, as she said, was very like herself. 

'She is just like her mither, umon,' she would 
say to a neighbour, 'she nether speirs nor tells, 
umon.' (She always addressed a female neighbour 
as 'umon,' — woman.) Yes, they, mother and 
daughter, were two very silent people. They 
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never mixed with the other inhabitants in Balnaheft, 
and carefully avoided ' clavers ' of all kinds, as they 
designated common gossip. 



2. Rob Lindlafs School 

Besides these crofts, there were several cot-houses 
on Balnaheft. One was occupied by the school- 
master of the district, Rob Lindlay, and his old 
widowed mother, Jeannie Caird. Their cottage was 
literally the 'sole building on a mountain's dreary 
edge.' It was a long, low, thatched house, with 
walls constructed of turf and stone in alternate 
courses without mortar. It consisted of a but and 
a ben, with the usual ' mid-house ' between. The 
bare rafters of the roof were fully exposed from 
below — quite black with the peat reek which, wide 
as the ' lum ' was, did not always find its way out 
by it. Rob had a big, high armchair in front of the 
but end fire in which he always half-sat, half-stood. 
He was a very tall man, and constantly, summer 
and winter, wore a long blue cloth topcoat which 
came almost to his heels. His original trade was 
a 'miller's man,' but he had injured his spine by 
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carrying on one occasion too heavy a load, and was 
unable any longer to earn his living by labour. 
He therefore returned to his widowed mother's 
cottage on half-a-crown a month from the ' kirk ' 
plate. To eke out this scanty allowance he set up 
a school in the cottage for the younger children of 
the neighbourhood. He became a favourite teacher 
with both parents and children — for he taught 
reading and writing well in comparison with the 
parish school teaching of those days, and he was 
very kindly in his manner with children. He was 
my first teacher. I went to his school when I 
was four years old j but the second day, when about 
half-way to Rob's, I lost courage to proceed, resolved 
to play truant, and turned. I had, however, to pass 
' Little Janet's ' house on my way back, and as I 
was both ashamed and afraid that she should see me, 
I got into a ditch which passed the front of it and 
crawled on hands and feet until I was well past 
and thought I was safe. I then ventured to raise 
my head ; but Janet, happening to come out of her 
cottage at the time, caught sight of me. 

' Oh, ye little rogue,' she called out, ' ye're playin' 
truan' already, are ye ? Come yer waas here and 
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I'll gae back wi' ye-.' She accordingly put her 
little tartan plaid (not her red Sunday one) over 
her head as a sort of hood, took her crooked-headed 
stick in her hand, and marching with me to Rob's 
school, saw me safely in at his door. From that 
day I quite took a fancy to Rob and his school, and 
never played truant again. 

Rob's but end was his schoolroom, and the 
children, about a dozen as a maximum, sat on little 
wooden forms on each side of his high chair. 

Old Jeannie had her little chair — she was her- 
self a little body — ^at the ' cheek ' of the ' lum ' for 
convenience in looking after her simple cookery, 
which went on without disturbing Rob's school 
work. On each side of the comfortable peat fire 
was a big stone of some height. These stones 
were 'the chumla cheeks.' On one of them 
stood Rob's cofFee-pot in which Jeannie made his 
coffee, and on the other was her little tea-pot and 
her black cuttie pipe, of which she took her ' draw ' 
twice a day — one in the morning and the other 
before going to bed. Jeannie was very industrious, 
never being a moment idle. She was either 
constantly at her household duties or spinning 
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with the ' little wheelie ' or knitting stockings. 
Her great anxiety and care was her son, her only- 
child, in his very delicate and helpless condition 
— quite helpless as regards any physical exertion. 
He could pace slowly through the house, but to walk 
from one end of it to the other was a long journey 
for him, and I scarcely ever saw him outside its 
door. He could not put off or on his clothes 
without his mother's aid ; and it was no easy 
matter for him to get into bed or out of it. 

The cottage was surrounded by a field of whins 
which extended along the lower part of the hill on 
the side of which it stood, the higher part Jbeing 
covered with heather — short and crisp and pleasant 
to walk upon. 

This made a splendid playground for the chil- 
dren, very different from the small patch of enclosed 
ground to which children are confined in the 
modern palatial Board School. 

3. Auld Bendy and his wife^ Chirstie Cross 

At some distance from Rob Lindlay's, and at a 
considerably lower elevation, lived a very interest- 
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ing old couple in a small cottage about the same 
dimensions and in the same style of architecture as 
Rob's. These were Robbie Dawson (generally 
called ' Auld Bendy ' from being much bent in the 
spine) and Chirstie Cross, his wife. Robbie at 
one time had a small farm in the neighbourhood, 
but he had become too old and rheumatic for the 
work of it ; and the cottage in which he lived had 
been built for him by a son-in-law who succeeded 
him in the farm, but who was then dead. His 
widow, 'Jane Dawson,' with a daughter, their 
only child Mary Cargill, continued the occupant of 
it. Mary was one of my schoolmates at Rob 
Lindlay's. She was several years older than I, and 
generally saw me safely home. 

Robbie Dawson was very thin as well as much 
bent. He had another name besides that of Auld 
Bendy — a familiar good-natured expletive with 
which he emphasised the opening and close of 
almost every sentence ; but that name I feel I 
ought to allow to drop into oblivion. 

Bendie occupied himself mainly in 'plaiting 
heather rapes ' (that is, ropes made of long fine 
twigs of ling heath), which were then much used 
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for forming a kind of network over the thatch of 
farm buildings and cottages — slates in that district 
being then rare. These heather rapes were made 
into large rolls — so large that we children could 
scarcely move one of them, and which * Auld 
Bendy' himself certainly could not lift. Why 
they were made so large and unwieldy I do not 
know, nor I suppose did Bendy or anybody else, 
except that it was the custom and had to be 
followed. He sold his heather rapes to farmers and 
others, and the proceeds helped towards the modest 
household's maintenance. 

Chirstie Cross was not so old, or at all events 
not so old-looking, as Bendy. She was a stout, 
well-conditioned woman, and had an aptitude for 
many things. She span and knitted, and did a 
little plain sewing. In autumn she * threaved,' that 
is, she hired her services to one of the neighbouring 
farmers to assist in reaping his crops — most of 
the small farmers at that time still preferring the 
reaping-hook to the scythe. She was a capital 
shearer, and few could get through a * threave,' that 
is, two stooks of twelve sheaves each, in a shorter 
time than she. Chirstie had a fame also for her 
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usefulness at the killing of ' mairts.' Almost every 
farmer killed a mart in those days at Christmas 
time — that is, an old cow, or it might be an old 
bull, which had been fattened in order to provide 
beef for the Sunday dinner during winter. Chirstie 
was a welcome guest at the farms on those 
occasions. She knew all about the proper pre- 
paration of the tripe and the filling of the puddings, 
both white and black, and generally how the 
various odds and ends of the slain beast should be 
treated and used. As her reward she always went 
home with as much as she could carry. Above 
all things she delighted in black puddings ; and 
she never failed to take with her a fair proportion 
of these. It was quite a treat to see Chirstie at 
the tub in which the ingredients for the black 
puddings were mixed, and to watch the gusto with 
which she went to the work of mixing and filling, 
although the tub and its contents did not afford a 
pleasant spectacle to an onlooker less interested in 
the operation than she ; and I remember that I 
once sickened at the sight of the bloody mess. 

The general result of Chirstie's services at these 
mart killings was that Robbie and she were well 
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provided for in Sunday dinners during the 
winter. 

One peculiarity which to a certain extent was 
common both to Robbie and to Chirstie was that 
they were both good story-tellers. Robbie's stories 
were all connected with adventures and incidents 
in which he had been personally concerned in his 
younger days. They were localised almost in- 
variably in the valley of the Dee — the district of 
his nativity — and they were much mixed up with 
superstitions specially connected with the river 
Dee. I remember there was a pool in that river 
called 'Boat Hole' to which many of his stories 
specially related, and they all had more or less 
of a supernatural element connected with them. 
There were powers of evil of a very indefinable 
character associated with the Dee, and especially 
with Boat Hole, which formed the main interest 
in all his stories. His supernatural creatures were 
not kelpies, the familiarly known inhabitants of 
certain pools in the North Esk, and so well 
described in John 0^ Arn Ha\ They were not 
embodiments of the arch enemy. They never were 
seen, and yet they worked mischief to passers-by. 
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or to those who ventured in a boat on the pool, in 
some mysterious way, not unfrequently with fatal 
results. Even yet the very name ' Boat Hole ' 
when I hear it repeated always suggests to me 
something eerie. There is a proverb in the North 
about going ' down Dee in a bottomless boat ' 
which seems to imply a sort of popular recognition 
of some specially supernatural element connected 
with that river. 

Chirstie's stories related generally to ancient 
times, her memory being well stored with old 
ballads and old songs, which, although she could not 
sing, she was fond of reciting in her own peculiar 
but often most effective style. I remember her on 
one occasion throwing down her reaping-hook on 
the harvest field and entertaining the other reapers 
and the children passing from school, of whom I 
was one, by reciting — ^and even acting vigorously 
— part of Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 

4. The Bumesses 

There was another small cottage, a short 
distance from Robbie's, where two old women. 
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sisters, lived together. The one was a permanent 
invalid, confined almost entirely to bed, and like 
Rob Lindlay had her half-crown a month from 
' the plate.' The other was a prim, little, very active 
body, neat in her general figure, as I remember 
her, and always tidy and neat in her plain homely 
dress. She was the most rapid knitter I ever saw, 
and she was generally recognised as the best at 
that useful art in the whole land of Ardvaird. 
Whether sitting or walking, whether silent or 
conversing, her fingers were constantly at work at 
a most amazing speed. 

These two old women, Meggie and Nelly 
Burness, never joined in any of the common gossip 
of their neighbours, and they kept very much to 
themselves, not because, like Mary Morrison and 
her daughter Meg, they 'never speired nor teld,' 
but because their habits of mind were above the 
common ' clavers ' of the neighbourhood. The 
' foundations of their mind ' had been laid in the 
Proverbs of Solomon and other such staple litera- 
ture. That gave a superior tone to their character 
and conversation, while it was only to certain select 
friends and on select subjects that they opened 
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their minds with freedom. I believe they were 
understood to be cousins of the poet Burns, but 
they did not care to refer often to him, as with 
most people in the district at that time Burns's 
poems were not considered quite safe or respectable 
reading. My uncle, John Cross, I remember, 
was very uncompromising in his condemnation of 
Burns. Whenever he heard his name mentioned, 
he generally denounced him as 'a nesty pelsh aye 
dabblin' in drink an' waur.' 

Some of the old places and their people had thus 
been silently passing through my memory \ and 
my uncle's denunciation had just unconsciously 
escaped aloud from my lips when Andrew re- 
appeared. 

' Ou aye, that's fat Cairnie used to say aboot 
puir Robbie Burns. I didna think muckle o' 'im 
at first mysel', but ye see I didna ken 'im as I hae 
dun sin' syne. He wis aft spoken aboot in a' the 
country round, for his forebears belanged to hereawa'. 
There wis jist ae copy o' his poems in a' the four 
lands, an' it belanged to his cousin Meggie Burness, 
a present to her fae the poet himsel'. It wis nae 
aft that she lat onybody see it, as it wisna her way. 
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she said, to put jewels afore swine to be tramped 
on. She eance lent it to my Mary fan she was at 
Cairn ton, and Mary cam' to be vera fond o' Robbie. 
Deed, she never wis dun readin' 't, and syne she 
learned to sing some o' his sangs. I've seen her 
greetin' ower "Mary in Heaven" and lachin' till 
her eyne ran doon at "Tam o' Shanter." Maist 
folk were shocket wi' Mary for thinkin' sae muckle 
o' Robbie, but sune mair o's began to ken his 
poems and sangs, and to like them tu, an' I amo' 
the lave. But Cairnie never could hear ony guid 
either o' the poet or his poems. Mary cam' to be 
a gran' singer o' Burns' sangs. Sometimes Cairnie 
wud say to her, " Put awa' that nesty book and lat 
me hear a paraphrase or twa." Cairnie wis 
terrible fond o' the Paraphrases, an' I hae kent him 
hadden Mary at them near a hale Sunday aifter- 
noon, — first ean and syne anither richt screed on. 

'Cairnie liked weel to hear the Psalms and 
Paraphrases sung tu ; an' I mind eance — ye'll mind 
o' that tu, Mary ? — fan Willie Sangs ter, the new 
precentor, gat up a singin' practeesin' i' the squeel at 
Drumfiddes, that maist o' the young folk i' the land 
o' Langart gaed tilt, an' Mary an' I an' Geordie 
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Smart, fa wis than a hire man at Cairnton, hed a 
merry time ae't gain' and comin' fae the singin'. I 
didna male' muckle o't mysel', bit Mary and Geordie 
did. Mony a guid psalm and paraphrase we sang 
by the way, and mony a sang o' Robbie's we made 
ring through the wuds o' Glengoyne as we gaed 
bye. Oh ! but that wis a pleasant time.' 

' I remember well about the singing class which 
Sangster the precentor got up. It was just before 
I left for Invergarron. But I see the sun is coming 
round, and he will soon be at the corner of the 
plantation, Andrew.' 



CHAPTER IX 



MORE ABOUT BOGENDRAIN AND AULD DRAINY 




I. The Walk to Bogendratn 

EEL, we maun be gain',' said Andrew, 
when he and I were resting on the 
turf seat in front of the house after 
breakfast. ' Far will we gaing first to ? Wuld ye 
Hke to gaing to Little Janet's ? Ye see we aye ca' 
the place far her hoosie wis by that name yet, though 
the hoosie is nae langer there — nae even a stean o' 
the foond ae*t. Bit yonder is the big ash tree that 
stood at the corner o' her yairdie. It's aye there 
yet stannin' by itsel'. Bit fet aboot our denner ? 
We'll nae win back in time for't if we dinna hurry/ 
' Hoot awa' ! ' said Mary, ' ye'll get a piece an' a' 
sup o' guid milk fae Mrs, Maclaren at Bogendrain 
ef ye'll ca' on her. She's the wife o' the new 
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feirmer there, Willie, an' I'm sure she'll be awfa' 
gted to see ye. Baith she an' Mr. Maclaren like 
weel to see onybody connecket wi' the auld fouk.' 

' We'll jist gie Mrs. Maclaren a ca',' said Andrew, 
* as if it were i' the byegain, an' though she's nae ean 
o'oorainautd fouk, she's a vera frank, couth ey body, 
an' she'll never be dun speakin' o' a visit fee you, 
Willie Gairdner.' 

' I will put myself under your leadership, Andrew. 
*' Go on and I'll follow thee," as a great English 
poet says.' 

We then walked on past the site of the old 
school, the principal scene of our previous day's 
excursion. For a time Andrew was silent, and he 
looked as if trying without success to clear his mind 
of some doubt which beclouded it. 

* I wis jist thinkin',' at last said Andrew, ' fa 
the great English poet is fa says thae words. Nae 
doot they were said to the deil, an' fa cud hae said 
them to him but Eve fen she made that grand 
mistak' and listened to the wily words o' that auld 
thief. I dinna ken, though, if Robbie's cure for Eve's 
slip wud hae dun ony guid. If Adam had pu'd a 
rung fee the nearest hedge and gi'n his wife a 
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thunderin' yark ower the hurdies that cudna hae 
undune fat wis dun, for puir Eve wis already i' the 
auld serpent's grip, an' sooner or later Adam wud 
jist have hed'to follow — Eve, deil, an' a'.' 

' I feel sure,' I replied, ' that if Burns had been 
Adam the rung cure would never have come into 
his mind, with all his sensitive love of women. No 
man would have been more easily led by his wife 
than he. But you are all wrong about the English 
poet, Andrew. My quotation was not from Milton, 
but from Shakespeare.' 

'Shakespeare — I dinna ken muckle aboot him. 
Ye see, a' I ken aboot English poets is jist fat I 
read in MasorCs Collection i' the squeel. There 
wis fine bits fae Milton, an' he made the deil sae 
gran' that ye cudna help respeckin' 'im.' 

We had by this time passed the site of the old 
school, and had come to the public road which turned 
westward. This was our route — the road ' atween 
the dykes ' as Andrew called it. The sun was now 
so warm that we were glad of the shelter which one 
of the dykes afforded. Just before we had turned 
into that road I remembered an incident which 
had happened there when I was on my way to 
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school one day with Annie Kinelly, with whom I 
had foregathered on her way to school also ; and I 
said to Andrew, who was associated with it — 

'Do you remember the eagle, Andrew, which 
Annie Kinelly and I caught here one day ? There 
is the very spot — that little hollow at the side of 
the dyke among the whins. We heard a flutter as 
we were passing, when Annie suddenly stopped, and 
looking towards the dyke, said, " What's that ? " 

' " O ! it's just one of Murie's cocks — but what's 
he doing there, and what's the matter with him ? '* 
I replied. 

' " No," said Annie, who was more curious than 
I, and who had gone forward among the whins, "it's 
a great big bird, bigger than a cock, and it's looking 
so fierce, and it has a big trap at its foot." 

' I also then went forward, and saw it was a large 
strange, wild-looking bird, with its foot in a heavy 
iron trap. I took Annie's little tartan cloak and 
threw it over the bird, so as to prevent its escape, 
when she said, " If you'll watch and not let it away, 
I'll run doun and tell Murie about it." So off she 
ran, and I remember that the first person she met 
was you, Andrew. You were digging a drain for 
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Murie at the time, and you came up, put your coat 
about it, and carried it down to Murie's barn.' 

'I mind weel o' that,' said Andrew. 'I saw 
that it was a young eagle, and that it bute to hae 
cairried the trap a lang way fae ower the hills.' 

' Yes, I remember,' I replied, ' that the trap was 
afterwards claimed by Tippermuir's gamekeeper, 
and the eagle also, and that the creature had carried 
it about ten miles over the hills. It remained in 
Murie's barn until Tip's keeper came for it.' 

' I've aften wundert fat hed come o't.' 

'I can tell you that, Andrew. It was sent to 
the Zoological Garden in Edinburgh, where I 
often saw it afterwards, and it's now possibly a 
stuffed specimen in the Natural History Museum 
there.' 

' But here we are,' said Andrew, ' at the Airdochy 
Brig, an' hoo fine the burn looks wi' the sunshine 
gHntin' o'er the bonny steans at the boddom ae't.' 

'The bridge and the burn both look like old 
friends, Andrew, but whose faces are now strange 
to me. It is many years since I saw them. 
Faces do change much as time goes on, and when 
you meet a friend of youth, after a long interval, it 
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is difficult to say what strikes you most, the 
familiar elements in the features which are still 
there, or the indescribable change which has come 
over them. You look at them with a kind of 
bewildered feeling, and that is just how I look at 
the burn and the bridge of Airdochy. They are 
the same and yet not the same. The bridge looks 
smaller, the parapets lower, the arch not so high. 
The banks of the burn are lower, and over all there 
is a general appearance of age and of wearingout- 
ness. Everything looks to me to have more or less 
shrunk into itself, — the braes are not so steep, and 
the Whitehill down yonder at the turn of the burn 
seems quite a molehill as compared with what it 
was ; and where is all the luxuriant broom which 
had wont to cover it, and which ought now to be 
one gorgeous glow of rich, golden yellow ? I can 
see only some bushes here and there, and even these 
make a very poor show of bloom. I remember the 
song of the " Cowdenknows " which Mary used to 
sing with such spirit, changing Cowdenknows into 
Cairntonknows, and it was then so very appropriate. 
I had thought of proposing to go to the top of the 
Whitehill, — not to-day, but probably to-morrow. 
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when we might visit Cairnton and its surround- 
ings ; but I fear I would be so mUch disappointed 
with the changed aspect of everything that I feel at 
present as if I would rather not go there at all.* 

' Weel, Willie, there's nae doot that Cairnton is 
nae fat it wis lang syne, an' the Whitehill is nae the 
same either. It wis bonny in simmer fan I wis a 
lathie, and mony's the time I hae nearly tint mysel' 
amo' the lang thick broom on't. Mr. Falconer's 
bairns, if he hed ony, cudna play steek and hod on't 
noo. I canna account a'thegither for the cheange. 
Nae doot Cairnton fouk hae been hard upo' the 
broom for some years byegane, cuttin' and holin' it 
for the fire ; bit it used to be holed and cut in oor 
young days ; and fient anither thing hed they than 
for fire, an' noo they hae coals as weel that come 
fae the south by the railway. I canna account for 
the cheange if it's nae i' the seasons. There maybe 
is a difference in the seasons which is favourable 
to the growth o' some things and hurts the growth 
o' ithers ; bit I dinna ken.' 

' It is wonderful, Andrew, how time tells on all 
things. The seasons, I believe, gradually and 
imperceptibly change, — change permanently too, — 
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but everything else changes as well as the seasons. 
Day and night, spring and autumn, summer and 
winter come in regular succession. Men and 
beasts and birds and trees and grass and flowers are 
born and live and die, generation after generation, 
with such apparent regularity that we are apt to 
think with Solomon that there is nothing new under 
the sun, and that all things continue as they were ; 
but there is really nothing old, nothing in this 
world ever repeats itself, — there is freshness and 
novelty in everything and at all times, and we 
would see that if we would only look with clear, 
unprejudiced eyes. Wornoutness is really new- 
ness, all death is but birth of life. That Whitehill 
which looks to me so worn and old is no doubt 
fresh and beautiful with constant new life and 
growth on it. But, Andrew, we are forgetting 
ourselves sitting on the parapet of the friendly old 
bridge of Airdochy so long.' 

' I hae aye leuket on it as a kind o' freend. It 
joins the three lands o' Langart, Ardvaird, an* 
Dumbreck thegither in a freendly way, an' mony's 
the time I've gaen ower this briggie to spend 
pleasant evenings wi' the fouk o' Ardvaird. But 
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I'm gettin' a wee hungry, sae I think we sud be 
stappin' on an' see if we can get a bite fae the 
guidwife o' Bogendrain.' 



2. Bogendrain as we found it 

'Such a change there is in Bogendrain since I 
last saw it ! ' I said to Andrew as we left the 
bridge and walked on towards the farm. 'That 
trim, up-to-date-looking, slated steading is quite new, 
and there's not another dwelling-house to be seen 
on any part of the farm. Old Drainy Smart's 
steading, which was nearer the moor yonder, is gone, 
and Sandy Smart's houses, Davie Smart's houses^ 
and Little Janet's cottage are all gone. The whole 
place looks to me a desolation ; but yet I see that 
there is more land under the plough, the fields are 
more orderly, they are better fenced, and more like 
the business of farming. Then all these plantations 
must give shelter from the cold north-west winds 
which used to be so cutting, while there is a general 
warmth and picturesqueness of aspect about them. 
Yes, Andrew, although everything is changed and 
modern, such changes are more suited to the 
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necessities of modern life. We must just be 
content to let the past be past, — dream pleasant 
dreams over it if we like, but make the most of the 
present and exert ourselves to help others to do the 
same. That is our duty whether we like it or not.* 

* Ye're vera richt, Willie, I've gey aft thoclit like 
that mysel', bit I canna pit it into words like you. 
Mary and me du our best to be like the new fouk 
aboot's in a freendly way ; but we are aye dreamin* 
— Mary and me thegither, — we dream aboot the 
auld things o' Langart. We speak and dream, and 
dream and speak, yet we maun live in Langart as it 
is, wi' our dachter and her two bit loonies and the 
Board Squeel and a' sic-like.' 

During the latter part of this conversation we 
had been walking on towards the farm. On 
reaching it we found that the whole steading had 
been designed and built in accordance with the 
most modern ideas of a Scotch farm homestead for 
a four -horse farm. It formed three sides of a 
square with covered court inside, while the dwelling- 
house was at a little distance from the steading — 
at a slightly higher elevation and overlooking it. 
Everything about the place was in perfect order. 
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while the garden in front of the house showed great 
taste in the cultivation of flowers — quite different 
from the slovenliness and dirt and disorder of old 
Drainy's steading. 

Mrs. Maclaren, the farmer's wife, had seen our 
approach from the bridge and came out to meet us. 
She received old Andrew with a most friendly 
welcome j and when he introduced me as Mr. 
Gairdner, a W.S. from Edinburgh, but an auld 
Langart boy, she appeared much interested, and 
invited us with the courtesy of a lady to enter the 
house. We did enter, and found ourselves in a 
very comfortable and tastefully-furnished parlour — 
quite a contrast to the bare boards, the bare white- 
washed walls, and the half-dozen deal chairs and 
deal table of old Drainy's ' ben end.' 

We were invited to share the family dinner, 
which was just ready. It was carefully served in 
the parlour by the eldest daughter, a lady-like girl 
of about eighteen years of age. Mr. Maclaren 
entered from his work on the fields, and the party 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Maclaren, the daughter 
who served the dinner, and us, their two guests. 
There were three courses for dinner, viz. good 
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Scotch broth, boiled mutton, and a cornflour 
shape with jam. This was quite a contrast to old 
Drainy's mid-day meal as I recollected it, viz. 
oatmeal cabbage brose in a large wooden bicker 
placed on the centre of a bare deal table in the 
kitchen, round which all sat, eating out of it with 
their long-handled horn spoons, followed by a mess 
of mashed boiled cabbage also eaten from the same 
common dish ; and last, milk and oatcakes, each 
person, however, having a small wooden dish for 
the milk. 

We had some pleasant conversation during 
dinner, in which all present took part. Farming 
and farm management, the political questions of 
the day, especially those affecting the farming 
industry, education, sanitary reforms in connection 
with country life, literature to a limited extent, 
music, etc. When dinner was finished, Mr. 
Maclaren asked us to walk out and see his beasts 
and his improvements. I was much struck with 
what I saw. The cattle were so different from 
those of old Drainy, well-conditioned, sleek-skinned 
animals, in place of the scranky, half-starved-looking 
creatures wandering about very bare fields, picking 
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a mouthful of stunted grass here and a mouthful 
there. The grass covered the ground well, and all 
the crop showed fresh and promising growth. 

I told Mr. Maclaren that the whole place 
appeared to me like a transformation scene. The 
farm, he said, had been fairly worn out when he 
came to it. The substance had been eaten out of 
it by the growth of weeds and it had been starved 
of manure, while some of the best land had gone 
quite waste. ' I had a little money,' he continued, 
' and as I saw it had the makin's o' something in it, 
I put the money into it. I ploughed deep ; I 
manured. I got the seeds best suited for it j I 
selected my stock carefully. I put a stout heart to 
a stey brae, and although I'll never get out of it a' 
my ain money, I'm makin' ends meet, and that's 
mair than mony can do in these days of foreign 
competition and low prices. My rent is fair, and 
the laird's considerate when he sees I'm doin' my 
best. Many people think farming is an easy busi- 
ness, but it requires mind and heart and attention 
just like other work — indeed more than most other 
work. At times it is hard, especially when the 
seasons are against us, and we canna get prices 
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that'll pay. Most of my neighbours in Ardvaird, 
Dumbreck, and Langart lost heart. They didna 
work their places as I have done, and they have had 
to give them up to the lairds, who have them in 
their own hands and are making less of them than 
their tenants did. It is a sad business to see all 
these farms, some of them better than mine, in a 
kind of desolation. There are other tenants still 
hangin' on, but who will never do much good in 
these times.' 

' But, Mr. Maclaren,' I said, ' there are very few 
farmers who have your skill and perseverance.' 

'If they would just put their heads and their 
hearts to their business, farms with moderate rents 
would do yet ; but most farmers tak' up their 
heads too much with other things. They go to 
political meetings, and listen to men who tell 
them they should get their farms for nothing, and 
should get this and should get that. Then they 
begin to think how best they can cheat the laird 
out of his rent, in place of thinking how they can 
best make a living and the rent too out of their 
farms. If the men who were in these empty 
farms had only done their duty to themselves and 
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to the land they would have been there yet. No 
doubt there were some who had it not in them to 
battle successfully against bad harvests and falling 
prices, but such men are not fitted for farming in 
these times.' 

During this conversation we were walking 
through the fields with Mr. Maclaren, and this 
and that and the other improvement he pointed 
out to us. Everything showed thoroughly good 
cultivation. Two blades of grass were certainly 
growing in the fields where Mr. Maclaren's fine 
sleek-skinned beasts were feeding in place of the 
one which grew there in old Drainy's time, and an 
increase of fertility and life appeared to pervade 
the whole place. There was evident order and 
precision everywhere, no slovenliness, nothing 
in disrepair, nothing where it should not be or as 
it should not be. 

We looked at everything, and we talked a 
great deal of what we saw, and of many things 
which we did not see. We spoke of the past and 
we spoke of the present. Andrew, however, was 
very silent, the conversation being principally be- 
tween Mr. Maclaren and me. Yet I observed that 
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Andrew was not passive to what he saw and heard. 
He was evidently thinking and feeling much. I 
do not believe he had realised before what Mr. 
Maclaren had really been doing in his ferm. He 
had been satisfied to know in a general way that 
'he was duin' weel' while his neighbours 'had not 
dune weel.' His mind, fond of old things as it 
was, gradually opened up in wonder and admiration 
at what Mr. Maclaren had been able to accomplish* 

We had wandered about over the farm, now 
and again resting on the top of a dyke or on one 
of the numerous heaps of stones which had been 
gathered out of the fields j and we had thought 
little of time passing, until Mrs. Maclaren came 
out to inform us that tea was ready, and invited us to 
partake. This was more than we had anticipated ; 
but we felt that we could not do otherwise than 
accept the courteous invitation. We re-entered 
the parlour, and found tea with abundance of simple 
home-made delicacies prepared for us. 

I saw there was a piano in the room, and I 
asked whether they were musical, to which Mrs. 
Maclaren replied that her daughter played the 
piano a little, and that her goodman played the 
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violin. But she said they just played the common 
country tunes, which they had learned mostly of 
themselves. 

'The homely music suits best here,' Mr. 
Maclaren said. 'It is not often we have the 
chance of hearing anything else, although we have 
occasionally been at concerts at Invergarron, and 
have listened with great pleasure to what is called 
classical music. We like to hear that kind of 
music now and again, but it would be out of place 
here, and nobody would care for it even if we 
could play it. So we prefer our ain Scots tunes 
both for the piano and the fiddle, and our daughter 
prefers our old Scotch sangs to ony ither.' 

I begged, if they could afford the time, that they 
should favour us with a little music. The young 
lady graciously complied, and, sitting down at the 
piano, played with great vigour and spirit a variety 
of the best Scotch strathspeys and reels ; and then 
she played with exquisite delicacy some of the 
finest old Scotch airs. At last she burst out in 
song, and gave us with the most tender feeling 
'A Wee Bird cam' to oor Ha' Door,' ' The Flowers 
of the Forest,' and Burns's 'Mary in Heaven.' 

VOL. I M 
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I saw Andrew was deeply touched, and when 
she sang 'Mary in Heaven,' he turned away his 
face and wiped the tear from his eye. 

3. The Story of Auld Drainy and Brownie 

the Cow 

After thanking our kind friends for enabling us to 
spend the afternoon so profitably and so pleasantly — 
for we had learned much as well as enjoyed much — 
we moved on our journey. We had not gone 
above a few hundred yacds, however, when I noticed 
that Andrew was beginning to look a little fagged, 
and I said to him, ' I fear, Andrew, you are getting 
fatigued with having been so long on your feet 
wandering through the fields.' 

' Weel, I maun admit that I am a wee bit tired. 
Ye see I'm nae muckle worth at stravagin' aboot 
noo.' 

'We won't go to Little Janet's to-day, then, 
Andrew. It is uphill, and it would be rough 
walking through the plantation to get to it. I 
think we should turn our steps homewards, but in 
place of returning by Airdochy Bridge and the 
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dykes, we might go straight down to the burn, 
cross by the stepping-stones at the Gray Craig, and 
then up the kirk road through the Benty Grains 
to Woodhead. That would be nearer than the 
dykes.' 

'An' it would be a cheange tu,' said Andrew. 
'Little cheanges are lichtsome, auld as we are. 
But it's the cheanges fee auld times and auld fouk 
that mak' me wae.' 

'Yes, Andrew, I feel such changes as well as 
you. But the world will not stand still, it must 
go on changing and renewing itself, and growing, 
we must hope, from better to better on the whole, 
— no doubt through suffering and sorrow to many. 
There is, I believe, a " Kingdom of God " even for 
this world and its affairs, although far off in the 
future ; but it is with it as with that other kingdom 
to which you and I now mainly look, it cannot 
be reached except through much tribulation.' 

' Ou aye, that's a gran' thocht o' yours for the 
warld, Willie. I du think there is a kind o' better- 
ness aye gain' on in it though we dinna aften see't.' 

'Just think, Andrew, of auld Drainy — the kind 
of man he was, — honest to the backbone and good- 
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hearted, who never would grudge time and trouble 
to save the life of a neighbour's cow or horse, and 
would take nothing for it, but whose tongue and 
ways were so rough, — just think of how he, like 
most of his neighbours, managed, or rather mis- 
managed, his farm, and was always in poverty 
although his rent was low. Compare the state of 
his farm as you and I recollect it with Bogendrain 
as it now is, compare old Drainy with Mr. 
Maclaren, and his family life with that family life 
into which we have had so delightful a glimpse, and 
then tell me whether you would like auld Drainy 
with the farm as he had it, with all his ways, back 
again in place of what we see there now. I believe 
both you and I, Andrew — much as we feel the 
displacement of the old by the new — would find, if 
the old were suddenly to come back on us, that we 
had got among savages, and would wish to have as 
little intercourse with them as possible.' 

'Maybe ye're richt, Willie. I did like to see 
a'thing sae weel in order and sae weel managed 
yonder. Mr. Maclaren is makin' a fine place o' 
Bogendrain ; an' his beasts an' his craps are sae guid. 
I'm teld that the mistress manages her butter and 
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her cheese and her hens jist as weel, and that that 
bit lassie fa played and sang sae gran', pits her hand 
to a'thing wi' her mither an' works as weel as her- 
sel'. There is nae doubt that Bogendrain is noo a 
weel-managed fairm.' 

' It's a fine example of what we were talking 
of, Andrew, when we were sitting on the parapet 
of the bridge. Everything is changed at Bogen- 
drain, and it is changed into new and better and 
greater life. No doubt it is all brought about by 
the superior knowledge, intelligence, and industry 
of Mr. Maclaren ; but Mr. Maclaren is himself a 
product of the newer and higher life of our time, 
and through him that newer and higher life shows 
itself in all that he puts his mind, his heart, and his 
hand to. In crops, in beasts, in fowls, and in every- 
thing else the new life is inspired by him and 
develops and perpetuates itself under the influence 
of his guiding spirit ; but then his spirit is only 
a part of the newer spirit, the newer life of the 
time.' 

' I think I understan' you, though your way of 
sayin' it is raither deep for me ; ye're like a minister 
preachin' a gran' college, learned sermon to plain 
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country fouk. They sit quait and listen decently 
jist 'cause it is a sermon and it's Sunday, but the fine, 
learned words gae ower aften in at the tae lug and 
oot at the tither.' 

' No, no, Andrew, you're pretending — you're not 
so stupid as you would make me think.' 

' Weel, did ye no jist mean to say that a man o' 
rumgumshion fa sticks to his wark 'ill make a 
better fairmer nor a hare-brained creater fa spends 
his time in clavers an' senseless ploys.' 

' I meant that and something more, Andrew. 
I meant to say that rumgumshion in our day is 
different from rumgumshion in auld Drainy's day. 
Rumgumshion has gone on growing like everything 
else, and it has clearer eyes and sees things better 
than it did in Drainy's wise head, and Drainy was 
not a fool. The general intelligence in our time 
has been greatly raised, and rumgumshion, or 
common sense, as I would call it, has also been 
raised as far above the present common higher level 
as that level is above the general higher level of 
Drainy's time. Old Drainy was undoubtedly a 
remarkable man, with wonderful gifts for doctoring 
beasts, with an extraordinary power of tongue 
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although coarse, and he was just as fairly good a 
farmer as most of his neighbours. He filled his 
place well at Bogendrain, and you will remember 
how much he was missed when he died.' 

'Weel do I mind o' his death. It cam' gay 
sudden tly aifter an ill cauld that he gat sittin' up a' 
nicht wi' a deein' cow at Balnaheft that terrible 
cauld winter of thirty-aucht. He did leave a great 
blank ahind 'im fan he gaed awa'. There wisna 
anither coo doctor nearer nor John Ferguson i' the 
Howe, an' though he was college learned he wis 
thocht naething o'. Naebody culd tell about fore- 
bears an' a' the fouk that cam' o' them far and near 
like auld Drainy. He wis a terrible carl fan he 
got angry wi' onybody, an' I never heard swearin' 
like his.' 

' I agree with you, Andrew. I remember once, 
after I had gone to Invergarron, that I had offended 
him deeply when he came down to pay his road- 
money to my old master, Mr. Murray. He had been 
in arrear, and a warrant had been got from the 
sheriff to force him to pay, — not, I believe, that he 
was unwilling, but that the money was scarce with 
him. He asked me to show him the warrant. 
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which I did. He took it from me, put it into his 
pocket, and walked away. I at once told my 
master. " That will never do," he said ; " you must 
go after him and get it back, as it applies to many 
other defeulters as well as to him." I rushed out and 
soon overtook him. I told him that it did not 
apply to him alone, and that my master had sent me 
to get it back, and that if he did not give it up he 
would prosecute him for theft. " Me a thief ! " he 
exclaimed, and taking the paper from his pocket, 
threw it at me, vociferating in his full-voiced 
emphatic style, "Tak' it back to that damned 
scoundrel o' a maister o' yours, and tell him that 
I'll hae the law on him for ca'in' me a thief." 

^On the Saturday following I went up to 
Ardvaird on a visit. He knew I was coming, and 
was lying in wait for me at the Airdochy Bridge. 
He opened fire upon me in the most extraordinary 
language I ever heard. He swore at my master and 
he swore at me in the most terrible style. It was 
a still summer evening, and his voice must have been 
heard resounding through the three lands far and 
near. I walked on, he after me, and volley after 
volley continued to ring in my ears. At last I 
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took to flight as hard as I could, but he did not 
attempt to pursue. Still I heard him swearing 
when I was at least half a mile off, after which his 
voice gradually died away in the distance. That 
was the last time I ever saw him or heard his voice, 
but I cannot readily forget it.' 

' Deed, Willie, he was an awfu' swearer fan he 
lat himsel' loose, and mony is the time I've heard 
his tinkler's tongue fan onybody angered him. 
But his bark wis waur than his bite, an' fient a bit 
o' him wud hae dune an ill turn to man or beast, 
an' he wis aye saft and like a vera lamb wi' women. 
They could turn 'm ony way. He wis jist 
as tender wi' a coo, especially at the calfin' 
time.' 

^Although I did not like his rough ways and 
his swearing any more than you, Andrew, still I 
think of him with kindliness and gratitude in the 
main, for all that was best in him and for .the good 
he did without thought of himself. Do you 
remember the night he stayed at Cairnton with old 
Brownie, the cow, when she was ill and thought to 
be dying ? Your Mary was there then as my 
uncle's housekeeper ; the cows were under her 
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special charge. You had come on a visit of tender- 
ness to Mary. I was there then also. The snow 
was deep on the ground, and it was still falling fast 
and thick. Mary was sadly concerned about her 
cow when you came, and you volunteered at 
once to go for Drainy. I daresay you remember 
that night.' 

^ Weel do I mind that nicht, Willie. It wis an 
awfu' nicht o' snaw an' drift, an' it wisna mouze 
to be out in't. It wis a kine o' half fair fen I left, 
an' I managed to get to Bogendrain wantin' ony 
mishap. Drainy had jist gaen to bed, and fan I 
teld him I feared auld Brownie was deein' — for he 
kent Brownie — he gat up at eance an' cam' awa wi' 
me. We had scarcely left his door fan the snaw cam' 
on waur nor ever, an' it driftet sae terrible that we 
were nearly blindet an' chocket wi' 't. We had to 
wide through wraiths up to the oxters, we tumbled 
headlang into holes, an' warst ava, we feirly tint 
the gate an' gaed wuU on the muir. We fell into 
whin busses and broom busses that war covered 
wi' snaw, an' we war jist aboot gien up hope o' ever 
seein' Mary or Brownie agen fan we fand oursels in 
Cairnton's corn-yaird. Hoo thankfu' I wis and 
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sae wis Drainy. Fan we gaed in upo' you, I dar- 
say we leuket like twa wanderin' ghaists.' 

^ Indeed you did, for you were as white as any 
kirkyard ghost ever was, and you looked as if you 
could scarcely put one foot past another. I 
remember Mary ran for the whisky-bottle ; when 
Drainy called out, " Na, na, lassie, gie's a guid drink 
o' Brownie's het brochan (oat- meal gruel), — of 
course yeVe made brochan for Brownie ? That's 
better for you and me, Andrew, nor whisky. 
We're sair forfaughten, but we'll sune be a' richt." 
Mary and I brushed the snow off you both, and 
after resting and getting a good drink of the hot 
gruel which Mary had made for Brownie, you both 
wonderfully revived. You, of course, were a young 
man, but Drainy was too old to be out on such a 
night. As he used to express it himself, he was 
aye ready for the sake of a puir cow to face ony 
wather. " Fat deil care I for the wather," he would 
say, when his wife tried to dissuade him from 
facing a storm.' 

^Ou aye, the auld carl never flinched fae a 
storm, an' a guid drink o' the coo's brochan wis 
aye fat he wanted fan dune out wi' his traivel. He 
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never took to whusky, which wis a Quid's mercy, 
for wi' his temper an' his tongue I'm feared to 
think fat he wud hae been if he hed.' 

I remember he scarcely would give himself time 
to rest that night after he had got his gruel until 
he wanted to see Brownie. He had been 
Brownie's doctor before, so that they knew each 
other. He got up and asked for a light for the 
byre. I carried the lantern, and he, Andrew, 
Mary, and I all proceeded to Brownie's byre. 
John Cross was also then in the house, but he 
would not accompany us, as he could not bear to 
see an animal suffering. I well remember what 
Drainy said when he went up to the cow and saw 
her lying moaning in pain. ^Weel, Brownie, ma 
dawtie,' he said, ^ fat's the maiter wi' ye ? ' He 
then put his hand round her neck, turned her face 
gently towards the light, and examined her eyes 
carefully. She appeared to know that he had come 
to relieve her, and, resting her head affectionately 
on his shoulder as he bent down beside her, she 
uttered a moan of satisfaction. ^ Yer brochan has 
dune her guid, Mary,' he said. ^ Fesh me anither 
jug o't, but she maun get something stronger 
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wi't.' Mary brought the gruel, and Drainy, taking 
a bottle from his pocket, put part of the contents 
into the gruel. ^ Here, ma bonny dawtie,' he said 
to the cow, opened her mouth, and poured the 
the mixture down her throat. ^Noo,' he added, 
^we maun leave her quaitly to hersel' for a 
filie.' , 

We all returned to the house, when Drainy said, 
^ I see by her eye that she'll come a' richt, but we 
maun watch her weel the hail nicht, and she'll need 
twa or three mair doses afore mornin'; bit I'll leuk 
aifter her masel', sae ye can a' gae to yer beds.' Then 
turning to John Cross, he said, ' Ye needna be sae 
doon i' the mou, John, for she'll come through a' 
this brawly, though she is gey ill the nicht. But 
it's maybe Kate Kinelly that's i' your mind, man ; 
is there ony thing wrang wi' that affair ? I canna 
think it, for I saw you kissin' her sae couthely as ye 
pairted at the brig yonder. Ye didna see me, but I 
saw you as I wis stappin' ower the burn at the little 
furd. She's a fine lass, Kate. Keep up yer spunk, 
man, an' stick to her. She'll make a gran' guidwife 
here.' 

John was tender on Kate, but in a very modest 
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way, and Drainy's story about kissing at the bridge 
was a pure invention. 

* Well,' said John, ' I'm thankfu' to hear what 
ye say about the cow, Drainy,' but took no notice 
of the fib about Kate, as he knew if he had done 
so it would just have loosened Drainy's tongue 
about her all the more. 

' Ou aye, John, but fat about Kate ? Mary'U 
nae be here lang noo, — onybody can see that wi' 
half an eye, — an' fet syne ? Yer hoose canna leuk 
aifter itself, and there is the milk and the butter 
and the cheese. John, ye maun hae a housekeeper, 
ye ken, and Kate is the lass for ye. She's a bonny 
lass an' she's a guid lass ! Grip to her, John, an' 
nae be lang about it, or some brisk chiel fee the 
Howe 'ill be up and awa' wi' 'er.' 

John, looking towards his feet, remarked, 'I 
think if I had thae shoen soled wi' that new bend 
leather I've got they'll du for the rest of the 
winter.' 

' Nae doot, John — nae doot ; but maybe Kate's 
shoen 'ill need solin' tu, and that wud be a fine 
bit jobbie for ye. She has a vera naet fit an' 
weel put on, John, and the solin' o' her shoen 
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wud help wonderfu' with fine saft thochts aboot 
her.' 

' I wis tryin that new gun o' Tarn Collie's at the 
bees' brod o' the haugh yesterday, but I think little 
ae't. My ain auld Culloden beats it yet at twa 
hunner yairds.' 

^Weel, weel, John, talc' a lesson fae yer 
Culloden, and see that ye get the better o' ony 
ither chiel fa comes sniffin' aifter Kate.' 

^It's an awfu' nicht,' said John, *I fear we'll 
be a' snawed up afore mornin'. I'm aff to bed, an' 
leave Brownie in your hands, Drainy. Lcanna be 
ower thankfu' to you for comin' to her in sic a 
nicht.' 

^ Dinna trouble yer heed aboot yer coo, John. 
She'll come through a' this fine. Ye hae Drainy's 
word for't. A guid sleep to you, John, an' guid 
dreams about Kate.' 

John left and went to bed. Andrew, Mary, 
and I all agreed to sit up with Drainy. 

As soon as John had left the kitchen, Drainy 
turned to Andrew and said, ^Ye see, Andrew, J 
can mak' naething o' John. He is jist like his ain 
bend leather, which winna bend. He's ower stiff 
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and he's ower blate. He'll tyne that line lass if 
he disna improve i' the courtin' way.' 

* Na, fient a fear o' that,' said Andrew ; ' Kate's 
mair saft on John than he is on her. They are 
vera fein o' ean anither.' 

*Ou aye, I see that masel',' said Drainy, 'yet 
the tainest o' lassies will lose patience lun the man 
hands back ower lang. But, Andrew, fat about 
your ain little affair ? Oh ! Mary lass, that's a 
tell-tale (ice o' yours, Ye're nae a cuif like John, 
Andrew. Douce lad as ye are, I ken ye're no feared 
to tell a bonny lass that ye like her. An' a bonny 
and a guid lass ye've teld it to. If I were leukin' 
out for a wife agen masel' I dinna ken whether I 
wud grip to Mary or Kate ; bit ye maunna tell my 
auld guidwife that I'm sayin this, or she may 
think Pm in love wi' they twa lassies — an' deed 
she wudna be for wrang. There's nae the like o' 
them in a' the four laird's lands, an' fanever I can 
steal a kiss fae ether o' them, I warrant ye I'll hae't. 
There wud be nae hairm in an auld man like 
me stealin' a kiss fae twa young lassies I like sae 
weel, jist for freendship's sake. I'm sure ye wudna 
mind, Andrew ? ' 
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' I'm aot vera sure,' said Andrew. ^ I wud raither 
hae the kiss masel' fae ean o' them ony way.' 

^ That's richt, Andrew — that's richt,' said Drainy ; 
' ye' re gettin' on fine — Mary and you ; and I darsay 
Mary wud raither hae the kiss fae you than fee 
me. You'll be a bonny pair at the kirkin'. You . 
war jist made for ean anither. Noo^ it's time to 
gae and see Brownie. Bit I'll just gae to her by 
masel', that 'ill be quaiter for the puir lass. Gie 
me the brochan and the lantern and I'll manage.' 

So he went to the byre by himself, and ad- 
ministered another dose to the cow. When he 
returned, he said, * She's doin' fine. I'm vera weel 
pleased wi' her. Deed, she kens me sae weel noo 
that she'll no for vera shame ae't lat hersel' slip oot 
o' ma hands, and that ye'll see.' 

' Ye think Brownie 'ill nae dee than ? ' said 
Mary. 

^ Dee ! ' said Drainy, ' na, fient a bit o' her — 
deil a dee's in Brownie yet. She's come through 
waur wi' m^ afore, and maybe she'll come through 
waur agen, — but nae wi' me. Deil a doctor can 
cure me o' my complaint. They canna mak' the 
sun gae back — but we maunna be dowie. Come, 
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gie's a sang, Mary, and nean o' your doon i' the 
moo cans. Gie's " Duncan Gray," an' sing lood that 
John may hear't in 's bed.' 

So Mary, to please him, struck up "Duncan Gray" 
with all the fulness of her voice and spirit, the 
rest of us joining as best we could, — even Drainy 
himself, whose voice almost completely drowned 
Mary's in its stentorian strength and characteristic 
ruggedness. 

Then came stories from Drainy, mostly about 
people long dead, involving a genealogical network 
which was more or less bamboozling to the rest 
of us. He never stopped from forgetfulness of a 
name when he had a family tree to complete, as he 
always filled up the blank with ^foo ca' ye't.' His 
stories were generally full of merriment, and were 
told with great hilarity of spirits, frequently well 
spiced with oaths when they were necessary either 
for emphasising the narrative or for truthfulness. 
Yet no one could tell a tender tale of love or of 
pity better than he when he was in the humour to 
do it ; and that night he did tell us one which was 
full of sadness, with singular elements of mystery. 
It was the story of Little Janet. We all knew 
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Janet as an old body, but until that night I had 
heard very little of her young days, at least not in 
such detail and fulness. 

We had more songs and stories during the night, 
and various visits were paid to Brownie — mostly 
by Drainy alone. In the morning, when John 
Cross appeared, Drainy had the satisfaction of 
assuring him that the cow was now quite out of 
danger, and that Mary would soon bring her all 
right with the directions he had given her. 

Drainy, after breakfast, seizing his blue bonnet 
and his stick, set off to make his way home as best 
he could through the deep snow, — all of u& express- 
ing our gratitude to him for having saved the cow's 
life and for coming to her in such a night. His 
only answer was, ^ Fat deil cud I do but come ? ' 
Adding, ^ John, stick to Kate. Dinna be blate, man. 
She's a gran' lass, Kate.' 
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